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LETTERS ON THE INTRODUCTION AND PROGRESS OF UNITARIANISM 
IN NEW ENGLAND. NO. III. 

Dear Sir, 

In speaking of events which prepared the way for the spread of 
Unitarianism in New England, I have already come down to the 
close of the great revival of 1740. The effect of that general and 
powerful work of Divine grace was to try the hearts of ministers 
and professing Christians, draw out their feelings on one side or 
the éther, and bring their true characters to light. ‘There were 
many who rejoiced exceedingly in the displays of God’s power 
and mercy which were then made. ‘They had been waiting and 
praying for a revival of religion; and when it came, they could 
welcome it with gladness, and engage in promoting it with all their 
hearts. But with many others, it was not so. ‘They regarded 
the work from the first with suspicion, and this suspicion soon be- 
came a determined hostility. ‘They opposed the revival to the 
utmost of their power, endeavoring to hinder its progress and cover 
it with reproach, and were exceedingly prejudiced against every- 
thing of the like nature. The error of these persons first discov- 
ered itself in their feelings—their hearts; for as yet there was no 
open dissent, in point of doctrine, from the creed of their fathers. 
But from the heart, the disease soon extended itself to the head. 
There was a full preparation of heart for the spread of Arminian 
and Pelagian errors, and these errors came in like a flood. 

The prevalence of them was hastened by the importation and 
dispersion of heretical books. ‘The writings of Whitby, Taylor, 
Clarke, Emlyn, and others of the same character, were brought 
over from England, and by many were received and circulated 
with much pleasure. It was in opposition to Whitby, that Pre si- 
dent Edwards published his treatise on ‘ the Free »dom of the W ill ;? 
and in opposition to Taylor, that he wrote his work “ on Original 
Sin.” A distinguished clergyman in Connecticut,* speaking, in 

* Rev. Noah Porter of Fairfield. 
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1759, of the various errors which prevailed in England, adds, 
“These corruptions in doctrine have crossed the Atlantic, and too 
many in our churches, and even among our ministers, have fallen 
in with them. Books containing them have been imported ; and 
the demand for them has been so great, as to encourage new im- 
pressions of some of them. Others have been written on the same 
principles in this country ; and even the doctrine of the sacred 
and adorable Trinity has been publicly treated in such a manner, 
as all who believe that doctrine must judg e, not only heretical, but 
highly blasphemous.” President Edwards, in the preface to his 
work “on Original Sin,” written in 1757, mentions “ the great 
corruption of doctrine in New England in consequence of Dr. 
Taylor’s writings, which had been published about fifteen years 
before.”* 

Another cause, which operated on most of the ministers and 
churches during nearly all the latter half of the last century, ten- 
ding to detract from their spirituality and depress the standard of 
religion and morals, is to be found in the political struggles and 
conflicts which almost continually prevailed. The struggle with 
the French, which terminated in the surrender of Nova-Scotia, 
the Canadas, and some part of the West Indies, continued, with 
little cessation, from 1744 to 1762. And in 1765, only three 
years afterwards, the stamp act was passed, which again roused 
New England. The war of the revolution followed, and contin- 
ued till 1783. During these times of high political excitement, 
interest, and peril, all other concerns seemed to be merged in 
those of the nation. And poms no class of citizens were more 
deeply interested than the clergy. By their prayers, their ser- 
mons, their conversation, influence and e xample, they endeavored 
to the utmost to sustain the courage of the citizens, and secure the 
deliverance of their bleeding country. This course of procedure 


was regarded at the time as necessary, and in many points of 


view it was highly commendable ; and yet it could not but have 
withdrawn the minds of the clergy, and, through them, of their 
people, from the great concerns of religion and the soul. In such 
a state of things, the tone of religious sentiment and feeling must 
necessarily be relaxed, and the cause of Christ would be neglected. 
Aged enlightened Christians, when speaking on this subject, uni- 
formly refer to the war of the revolution as that which operated, 
preeminently, to corrupt the morals, and deface the religious 
character of New England. It had this effect in various other 
ways, besides that which has been already mentioned. It intro- 
duced a multitude of vicious and unprine iple ‘d foreigners into the 
country in the capacity of officers and ; soldiers, either as allies or 


* Dr. Taylor, not long before his death, ‘ pathetically lamented the revolution in some 
of the Dissenting churches in England, which his writings had contributed not a little to 


accomplish.’ See his “ Scripture Account of Prayer ;” 1761. pp. 47—49. 
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enemies to trample on the institutions, and corrupt the principles 
and habits, and of the unoffending citizens. It withdrew a 
large proportion of the young men of the country from their cus- 
tomary pursuits to a military course of life, and familiarized them to 
allihe temptations of the field and the camp. It operated also to 
break down the Sabbath. Before the war of which I am speaking, 
which, says Dr. Morse, “ introduced into New England a flood of 
corruptions and errors, the Sabbath was observed with great strict- 
ness. No unnecessary travelling, no secular business, no visiting, 
no diversions, were permitted on that sacred day.” But in the 
course of the war, people became accustomed, not only to see the 
Sabbath violated, but in many instances to violate it themselves. 
In this way, they lost, irrecoverably, their feelings of regard for it, 
feelings, in the absence of which laws are of very little conse- 
quence. Add to all these considerations, that the very spirit of 
war is a ferocious spirit—a spirit directly opposed to the benevo- 
lence and gentleness of the Gospel. ‘ Wars and fightings” not 
only come, as the Apostle assures us, of the lusts of men, they tend 
to nurture pride, revenge, and hate, and all the baser passions of 
our nature. 

Looking at the subject in this light, and revolving it in its va- 
rious moral bearings, it cannot be thought strange, however much it 
may be lamented, that the war of the revolution, which brought us 
indepencence, and such a profusion of political blessings, should 
have proved deeply injurious to the spiritual interests of New 
England. ‘There were many, to be sure, who engaged in this war 
under a sense of religious obligation, and who, through the whole 
of it, maintained their integrity. But with many others, the result 
was different. Their minds were drawn away from the great con- 
cern of life ; their moral sense was blunted ; their respect for the 
law, the truth, and the institutions of God was diminished ; while, 
under the pretence of superior knowledge, greater enlargement of 
mind, a freedom from prejudice, and a spirit of catholicism, they 
were led to regard ail religious systems as of about equal v: alue, 
and to prefer that, of course, which would impose the fewent 
restraints. 

And with respect to those whose minds were in this state, the 
course of events subsequent to the war was directly calculated to 
draw them further away from God. In the joy of victory and inde- 
pendence, and in the full tide of commercial prosperity and increas- 
ing wealth, the world engaged their affections more and more ; its 
riches, honors and pleasures attracted their pursuit ; while the boun- 
teous Giver of all—his word, his truth, his institutions and laws, were 
forgotten and despised. The holy principles of the Pilgrims were 
regarded as but the infant dress of the new republic, too tight and 
contracted for their free descendants ; and in the pride of their 
hearts, many were ready to say of the religious system of their 
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fathers, their strictness and purity, ‘ It is time to put away childish 
things.’ 


The causes of spiritual declension, hitherto mentioned, it will be 
seen are of a general nature. ‘They operated alike on the whole 
community. They tended evidently and powerfully to prepare 
the way for the spread of error and false religion ; but not in any 
one particular section of the country, more than in others. ‘ Why 
then,’ you will still inquire, ‘ did the Unitarian heresy make its first 
appearance, and its most formidable onset, in Massachusetts, and 
in the region of Boston? ‘The same mistakes were made by our 
fathers, previous to the revival of 1740, in other parts of “New 
England, as in Boston. ‘The 2 of the revival, and the opposi- 
tion to it, were even greater in some parts of Connecticut, than in 
Boston. ‘The wars too, with the French, and with the parent 
country, were common evils ; and the commercial prosperity which 
succeeded to the war of the revolution was of common influence. 
All these things tended, doubtless, to break down religious princi- 
ple, and prepare the way for the growth and prevalence of Unita- 
rian errors ; but what reasons can be assigned for the particular 
locality of these errors’ ?—I state this inquiry, as one which will 
naturally arise in your mind, and to which I propose, in what fol- 
lows, to direct your attention. In doing this, it will be necessary 
to turn back for awhile, and consider again the bearing of events 
which took place near the middle of the last century. 

It is true, that the opposition to the revival of 1740 was more 
violent in some parts of Connecticut, than it was in Massachusetts, 
and in the region of Boston: For in Connecticut it arose to the 
most disgraceful persecution. It arose to such a height, that it 
produced a reaction, defeated itself, occasioned the disgrace and 
overthrow of its abettors, and brought the friends of the revival 
again into favor. ‘The opposition to the revival in Connecticut 
proceeded to the enacting of laws, for the purpose of suppressing 
it, and to the arrest, prosecution, imprisonment and transportation 
of some who promoted it. Some of the best ministers in the col- 
ony were openly insulted, deprived of their salaries, subjected to 
heavy pecuniary charges and bonds, and even carried by public 
authority out of the jurisdic tion. Laymen, too, were deprived of 
their civil offices, and those who were accustomed to exhort in 
religious meetings were cast into prison. Such was the liberality 
of an anti-revival, Arminian governor and legislature. Nor was 
the work of persecution confined to the civil powers. Some of 
the revival ministers were deprived of their seats in the Associa- 
tions, suspended from all associational communion, and even dis- 
missed from their charges, for no other crime than that of laboring 
to promote the work of God. Membe . the churches also, were 
in some instances excommunicated, for hearing Mr. Whitefield 
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and others preach ; and the friends of the revival, in general, were 
harrassed and perplexed by the civil and ecclesiastical authorities, 
in every way possible.* 

But these violent proceedings, as might have been expected, at 
length wrought the disgrace and overthrow of those who promoted 
them. The good sense of the people of Connecticut was shocked, 
and after a few years of oppression and trial, the persecutions 
ceased. ‘The friends of the revival were restored to their rights, 
and received to more favor than they had lost; while their late 
opposers were regarded “as haters of God, opposers to his truth, 
and the persecutors of his servants.” 

The opposition to the revival in Massachusetts was conducted 
in a very different manner. Dr. Chauncy and his coadjutors had 
more cunning, if not more principle, than to attempt suppressing 
it by statutes and penalties. In place of these, the good work 
was here assailed by sneers, reproaches, malicious insinuations, 
and slanderous reports. ‘The abuses of it were much insisted on 
and exaggerated, and the friends of it were treated in a manner 
which had all the effect of palpable persecution, without its odium. 
Warm, active, devoted piety was rendered disgraceful ; and strong 
prejudices were excited and confirmed against everything which 
bore the appearance of a revival. By these more artful methods, 
the opposers of evangelical religion succeeded, in some parts of 
Massachusetts, in running it down; while the result of their vio- 
lence in Connecticut was to bring it back to favor and influence, 
and bring themselves only into disgrace. Here, then, we have 
one reason why the errors, for the origin of which we are inquir- 
ing, made their appearance in Massachusetts, and in the region of 
Boston, rather than in some other portions of New England. 

We have another reason for this, in the fact, that the Calvinism 
of Boston, during the time of the revival, and afterwards, was not 
of the most unexce ptionable kind. ‘The half-way covenant was 
in full oper ation; and the views of Mr. Stodd: ard, relative to the 
prerequisites for membership and communion in the churches, 
were embraced, even by the best ministers. Mr. Prince repre- 
sents Mr. Tennent as excessively “ strict, in cautioning people 
against running into churches, taking the sacred covenant, and re- 
ceiving the Lord’s Supper, until they had saving grace. It seems 


* That this account is not exaggerated, our readers may satisfy themselves, by consult- 
ing Dr. Trumbull’s History of Conn. vol. ii. chap. 8. Dr. Pomeroy of Hebron, besides pecu- 
niary charges and being laid under bonds, was deprived of his salary for seven years. The 
late Pres. Finley. of New Jersey College, ‘‘ was once or twice carried out of the colony, 
as a vagrant.” Messrs. Humphreys of Derby, Leavenworth of Waterbury, and Todd of 
Northbury, were suspended from all associational communion, for assisting in the ordina- 


tion of a Calvinist minister, contrary to the views of their anti-revival brethren. Rev. 
Timothy Allen of West Haven, afterwards minister for many years of Chesterfield in 
Mass. was dismissed from his people by an Arminian Consociation “ with this illuatured 
triumph, that they had blown out one new light, and intended to blow them all out.” 

t I should not have so much as hinted a lack of principle on the part of Dr. Chauncy, 
were it not that he refers to the persecutions in Conn., without censure certainly, if not 
with approbation. See “Seasonable Thoughts,” &c. p. 41 
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to me,” he adds, “that where there is a thirst for Christ and his 
spiritual benefits, that thirst is raised by the Spirit of Christ; and 
in raising such a thirst, he shows his readiness to satiate it, and in- 
vites, requires, and gives sufficient grounds, for coming to these 
pipes of living waters,” i. e. the sacraments. ' 

In the summer of 1747, the excellent David Brainerd spent 
several weeks in Boston, with a view to the recovery of his health. 
While here, as appears from his journal, he had occasion to bear 
testimony against prevailing errors; and particularly this, “ that 
the essence of saving faith lies in believing that Christ died for 
me tn particular, and that this is the first act of faith, in a true 
believer’s closing with Christ.” It is known that this mistaken 
idea of faith, which almost necessarily results in Antinomianism 
and which Mr. Brainerd well says, “has nothing in it above 
nature, nor indeed above the power of the devils,” prevailed 
very much, for a time, in Boston. It was in Opposition to this 
representation of faith, that Dr. Bellamy published his “ Letters 
and Dialogues on Theron and Aspasio,” in 1759; and his work 

n * The Glory of the Gospel,” in 1762 

President Edwards, in his farewell sermon at Northampton, in 
1750, speaks thus of “ Arminianism, and doctrines of like tenden- 
cy.” “The progress they have made in the land, within these 
seven years, seems to have been vastly greater than at any time in 
the like space before. And if these principle s should greatly pre- 

vail in this town, as they very late ly | have done in another large 
town I could name, formerly , gre atly noted for religion,” meaning 
Boston, “they will threaten the spiritual and eternal ruin of this 
people.” 

In 1765, Dr. Hopkins, afterwards of Newport, was concerned 
in a controversy with Dr. Mayhew of Boston, respecting “ the 
doings of the unregenerate.” It is to be supposed, therefore, that 
the views of Dr. Mayhew, relative to this subject, were widely 
different from those Which prevail among the Orthodox at the 
present day.—F'rom the facts here presented, it appears that the 
Calvinism of Boston, which, even during the revival, was not of 
the most unexceptionable kind, in a few years afterw ards became 
essentially corrupted ; and thas a foundation was laid for that fear- 
ful defection from the truth, which has since been witnessed. 

Another reason for the prevalence of religious error in Boston, 
arose from its particular exposure, more especially before the 
revolution, to a corrupting forergn influence. It was at that time 
more exposed to such an influence, not only than any other place 
in New England, but than any other in the country. And it is 
indubitable, that the beginnings of most of the corruptions at pre- 
sent existing among us, whether of doctrine or practice, have been 
imported. ‘The writings of Whitby and Taylor scattered the seeds 
of Arminianism in New England. The works of Hervey and 
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Marshall inculcated those views of faith, which Brainerd and Bel- 
lamy so strenuously opposed. The works of Clarke and Emlyn 
led some to doubt and deviate on the subject of the Trinity. While 
in more recent times, the works of Priestley, Lindsey, Belsham, 
and others, have instructed and confirmed many in their Unitarian 
speculations. 

More than half a century ago, there were a few, both among 
the clergy and laity, in Boston and the surrounding region, who 
secretly entertained erroneous views on the subject of the ‘Trinity. 
In 1768, Dr. Hopkins published a sermon from Heb. iii. 1, enti- 
tled, “The importance and_ necessity of Christians cons idering 
Jesus Christ in the extent of his high and glorious character. It 
was preached in Boston, and ‘ was sneak? says the author, 
“with a design to preach it there, under a conviction that the doc- 
trine of the Divinity of Christ was much neglected, if not disbe- 
lieved, by a number of the ministers in Boston.” Ihave no posi- 
tive evidence that Dr. Chauncy, or his colleague and successor, 
Dr. Clark, or Dr. West, deni d the doctrine of the Trinity ; though, 
considering their views on other subjects, itis hardly to be doubted 
that they did. Ina letter from the late President Adams to Dr. 
Morse, dated May 15, 1815, the writer observes, “ Sixty-five 
years ago, my own minister, Rev. Lemuel Bryant; Dr. Jonathan 
Mayhe w of the West Church in Boston; Rev. Mr. Shute of 
Hingham ;* Rev. John Brown of Cohasset ; and perhaps equal to 
all, if not above all, Rev. Mr. Gay of Hingham, were Unitarians. 
Among the laity, how many ¢ ould I name, |: uwyers, physicians, 
tradesman, and farmers. I could fill a sheet, but at present will 
name only one, Richard Cranch, a man who has studi d divinity and 
Jewish and Christian antiquities, more than any clergyman now ex- 
isting in New England !!!| More than fifty-six years ago, I read 
Dr. Samuel Clarke, Emlyn,” &c. 

Dr. Howard, the successor of Dr. Mayhew, and immediate prede- 
cessor of the present Dr. Lowell, was an avowed Unitarian. He is 
said to be * the first clergym: mn who publicly defended Unitarian 
sentiments in New England.”+ Of the last generation of Boston 
ministers, Mr. Everett of “ty New South (or Summer Street) 
church, and Dr. Lathrop, successor of the excellent Dr. Pemberton, 
and predecessor of Mr. Ware, were probably, though very secretly, 


* Dr. Ware of Cambridge was for some time colleague with Mr. Shute. They jointly 
published a Catechism, for the instruction of the young. This coutains no avowal of Uni- 
tarian sentiments. Close concealment was then the order of the day. 

t Chris. Register for April 22d, 1826. We admire the frankness and honesty of Dr. 
Howard, as much as we disapprove the concealment of Unitarians who preceded 
him, and of mi iny who have followed him. Why should those, who walk inthe fancied 
sple ndor of Unitarian light, forever keep their candle under a bushel? Why not rise 
above mere temporal considerations, and make the world acquainte d with all their views ? 
Such was the state of feeling in Boston at the time of Dr. Howard’s settlement, that for 
years he was not admitted to the Boston Association of Congregational ministers. 
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Onitarians.*—In addition to these, there were numbers of their 
cotemporaries among the laity, who speculated with them on the 
subject of the Trinity. I think President Adams mistaken, in sup- 
posing he could fill a sheet with names ; but doubtless there were 
several—and some who, like himself, w vere considered as persons 
-of distinction. 

It was necessary for the early Unitarian ministers of Boston and 
the vicinity, in order to retain their places, and promote their 
views, to proceed with the utmost caution. In general, they never 
preached their peculiar sentiments, and endeavored, as far as 
possible, to conceal them from public view. The better to accom- 
plish this, the original practice in New England of strictly examining 
candidates for the Gospel ministry, began many years ago to be op- 
posed, and in some instances to be laid partially aside. The 
biographer of President Edwards, speaking on this subject, says, 
“ He (Edwards) thought it of importance that ministers should be 
very critical in examining candidates for the ministry, with respect 
to their principles, as well as their religious disposition and morals. 
And on this account, he in some places met with considerable diffi- 
culty and opposition.” <A difficulty of this sort occurred at the 
ordination of the Mr. Everett already mentioned, in consequence of 
which a part of the ordaining council withdrew. Confessions of 
faith, too, began at this time to be opposed, and not unfrequently 
were disused. The object of all this was to prevent discussion 
and disclosure, and cover up the secretly spreading error. 

But to keep the subject entirely concealed, for any considerable 
time, was manifestly impossible. In personal intercourse and con- 
versation, if by no other means, it must at length come out; and to 
meet disclosures of this sort, there must be provision. But in mak- 
ing this provision, the ancient doctrines of the New England 
churches must not be openly attacked ; for this would shock the 
minds of the people, and endanger, if not defeat, the whole design. 
A safer way would be to inculcate an almost total indifference in 
regard to religious doctrine. ‘The impression must be made, that 

‘if we differ from you at all, it is only in some slight, speculative 
points, about*which diversity of opinion is worthy of no considera- 
tion. ‘The outward character is all with which we are concerned. 


~ 


For modes of faith, let graceless zealots fight ; 

He can’t be wrong, whose /ife is in the right. 
The quiet of parishes must in no case be disturbed ; and he is the 
best minister who so manages as to live in the greatest peace.’ 

An impression of this sort began to be made in the easterly 
part of Massachusetts, before the war of the revolution; and after 
the war, it became more general and confirmed. ‘The conse- 
quence was, that the Orthodox ministers were kept back from 


* The Unitarians here and previously named should not be confounded with those of 
the present age. They were high Arians, and doubtless believed in something which they 
called an atonement for sin. 
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withdrawing from their heretical brethren, or taking any decisive 
measures to defeat their plans. ‘The customary ministerial inter- 
course and exchanges were continued, and the impression was 
made, al! around, that one system of doctrine was as good as anoth- 
er, and that every man was entitled to embrace that which best 
suited his convenience and his inclinations.* 

It should be observed here, in addition to all other considera- 
tions, that the special influences of the Holy Spirit were almost en- 
tirely withdrawn. What discourses were preached of a character 
to awaken and impress the minds of people, were neutralized by 
others of a different character, and the wise and the foolish slum- 
bered together. ‘There was no revival of religion in Boston, at 
least in the Congregational churches, from 1743, till we come down 
almost to our own times. No wonder, then, that iniquity abound- 
ed, and the love of many waxed cold. No wonder that the lamp 
of spiritual life was well nigh extinguished, and that innovations and 
errors had come in like a flood. Considering all that has been 
here said, it is much more lamentable than strange, that Unitarian 
errors have made their appearance in this country, and that they 
have gained their principal footing in Boston, and the surrounding 
region. 

Asking pardon for intruding on you so long a communication— 
much longer than was intended, when I commenced, I must, for 
the present, bid you adieu. 

INVESTIGATOR. 


INSPIRATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. NO. VI. 


What views are we to entertain respecting the nature and extent of 
divine insprration ? 


The best means of forming a right judgement respecting the na- 
ture and extent of inspiration, may be found in the Scriptures 
themselves. The subject, generally, presents itself to my mind 
thus : If the Scriptures contain truth unmixed with error; the di- 
vine influence must have secured the writers against all liability to 
error, and enabled them to teach pure divine truth. If the Scrip- 


*Dr. Mather, in his “ Prognostications upon the future state of New England,” says, 
“ there was a town, called Amycle, which was ruined by silence. The rulers, because 
there had been some false alarms, forbade all people, under pain of death, to speak of 
any enemies approaching them. So, when the enemies came indeed, no man durst speak 
of it, and the town was lost.—Corruptions will grow,” says he, “‘ upon this land, and they 
will gain BY SILENCE. It will be so invidious to speak of them, that no man will dare to 
do it, and the fate of Amycle will come upon the land.”—How far this “ prognostica- 
tion” has been fulfilled, the reader need not be informed. 


VOL. II. 24 
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tures really and infallibly express the mind of God on the subjects 
treated, and so are justly entitled to be called the word of God; 
and if this infallible utterance of the mind of God is beyond what 
the writers were capable of from the mere exercise of their own 
rational powers ; then they must have had supernatural assistance ; 
—must have thought and written under the direction of an intelli- 
gence above what is human. And this is only saying, that the 
work accomplished must have proceeded from an agency sufticient 
to accomplish it. And if we can be satisfied what the work ac- 
complished is, we shall be easily satisfied as to the agency to which 
it is to be ultimately ascribed. 

There are many, who recognize no higher agency in the pro- 
duction ofthe Seriptures, than that of man. But if we regard the 
sacred volume, as sustaining the character which the writers them- 
selves attribute to it, we shall at once recognize in its production an 
intelligence and influence truly divine. The exercise of this divine 
influence upon the sacred writers is what we mean by inspiration. 

I shall not stop to reason with those, who question either the 
power of God to afford men the supernatural guidance and aid 
here supposed, or the importance of such aid to enable them to 
give the necessary instruction ov the subject of religion; nor with 
those who are insensible, how utte rly dark, and wretched, ‘ond hope- 
less must have been the state of the world, had not a book been 
written under the direction of an omniscient mind. We must sure- 
ly entertain very low conceptions of what the human mind would 
have been like ly to accomplish without a divine revelation, when 
we find that, even in the enjoyment of such a revelation, it is so dif- 
ficult to avoid the most erroneous and hurtful opinions, and to ob- 
tain any clear apprehensions of divine truth. 

To all Christians, the doctrine of divine inspiration must appear 
exceedingly desirable and important. A full persuasion that those 
writings, on which they depend for all saving knowledge, had a di- 
vine original, must be full of comfort. “If the Apostles did not en- 
joy that higher divine influence, called inspiration, we might,” says 
Dr. Knapp, “ be easily disturbed by the doubt, whether they right- 
ly understood and taught this and the other doctrine of the Chris- 
tian religion; whether, for example, their faithful attachment to 
Christ, their love to his person, and high reverence for his charac- 
ter, did not betray them unintentionally and unconsciously into mis- 
taken and exaggerated views concerning his person, his divinity, 
and his glory in his state of exaltation. It would be easy in this 
way, if no inspiration of the Bible were admitted, to render doubt- 
ful the most important doctrines of Christianity. ‘This is what has 
been done, especially in modern times, by those who deny inspi- 
ration.” 

The definition which the excellent author, just quoted, gives of 
inspiration, is perhaps as correct as any which has been given. He 
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says, “ It may be best defined, according to the representation of 
the Scriptures themselves, as an extraordinary divine agency upon 
teachers while giving instruction, whether oral or written, by which 
they were taught what and how they should write or speak.” We 
may express the same thing, substantially, in another form, and say, 
that in writing the Scriptures, the sacred penmen were perfectly 
under divine guidance; or, they wrote as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost. 

Various distinctions have been made in regard to the kinds and 
degrees cf irspiration afforded to the sacred writers. But it ought 
to be remembered, that the sacred writers themselves nowhere 
make any such distinction. ‘They declare that all Scripture is di- 
vinely inspired. ‘This implies that the writers of Scripture were 
constantly under the guidance of the S Spirit. It seems therefore 
more agreeable to the views which the Scripture itself expresses, 
and more favorable to its influence, to say, that the sacred writers 
were so guided by the divine Spirit, that, in every part of their work, 
they were rendered infallible, and wrote just what God willed they 
should write ; so that the sacred volume entirely answers to the mind 
of God, and has nothing, either as to matter or form, which he did 
not see to be suited to the great object of a divine revelation. 

In some cases we may find it convenient to speak of the influ- 
ence, which God exercised over inspired men, as a divine superin- 
tendency ; in other cases, as a divine suggestion. By a divine su- 
perintendency, we may designate such a divine control over the sa- 
cred writers, as effectually preserved them from error, and enabled 
them to write that, and that only, which corresponded with the will 
of God, and which can justly be considered as the word of God. 
And by a divine suggestion, we may properly enough set forth that 
divine influence, which makes known what was before unknown, or 
causes one to recollect what would otherwise escape his recollec- 
tion. But, in general, I see no necessity for such a distinction, and 
no special advantages likely to result from it. I therefore prefer a 
definition, which has nothing to do with the particular manner of di- 
vine operation in this work, and which represents inspiration, sim- 
ply, as a supernatural guidance or assistance of the Spirit afforded 
to the sacred writers, that divine guidance or assistance having been 
such, as entirely to guard them against error, and to lead them to 
write just what God saw to be suited to accomplish the ends of rev- 
elation. f God would have them make a record, for future use, 
of what was at the time generally known, he influenced them to 
make such arecord. Ifhe would have them predict future events, 
or teach doctrines or precepts never taught before ; he influenced 
them to do this. And universally; whatever God would have them 
write, he prompted them to undertake it, and assisted them in ac- 
complishing it ;—in every case granting them just such assistance, 
as the end he had in view required. 
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Some have supposed, that the influence, which inspired men had, 
related idiclnctoole to the thoughts or conceptions of their own minds, 
But this supposition seems to me not accordant with what the in- 
spired writers themselves advance on the subject. Far be it from 
me to attempt an explanation of the specific mode of the divine 
agency in the work of inspiration. But as the writers of Scripture 
nowhere limit the divine influence which they enjoyed, to the 
thoughts or conceptions of their own minds; neither would I do it. 
And as there are some texts which, according to any fair interpre- 
tation, clearly imply that the divine guidance afforded to inspired 
men, had, in some important sense, a respect to their language ; how 
can I entertain any further doubt? And I find myself still more sat- 
isfied by considering the cases, in which the Apostles and other 
Christians were miraculously assisted to speak with other tongues ; 
because, in all these cases, the agency of the Spirit related directly 
to the language they used. ‘The very fact asserted necessarily im- 
plies this. For to say, that the divine Spirit assisted them to speak 
in a foreign language which they had not learned, and yet that the 
divine assistance afforded them had no respect to language, would 
be acontradiction. The remarkable instance of divine agency, now 
referred to, should at least prevent us from asserting in unqualified 
terms, that divine inspiration in the Apostles could have had no res- 
pect to their language. 

The general doctrine of inspiration, understood in any important 
sense, seems clearly to imply, that the divine influence which the 
Prophets and Apostles enjoyed, must have pertained, in some way, 
to the manner in which they communicated divine truth. For can 
we suppose that God moved his servants to write a particular doc- 
trine or fact, and yet did not influence them to write it in a suitable 
manner ?—that, after prompting them to communicate something 
of consequence, he so abandoned them, that they were liable, as 
every man without divine assistance is, to fall into mistakes, or to 
make the communication in a manner less proper in itself, and less 
agreeable to the mind of God, than some other? 

One argument which has been urged against the supposition that 
divine inspiration had any respect to language, is, that the language 
employed by the inspired writers exhibits no marks of a divine inter- 
ference, but 1s perfectly conformed to the genius and taste of the 
writers. 

The fact here alleged is admitted. But how does it support the 
opinion of those who allege it? Is it not evident, that God may ex- 
ercise a perfect superintendency over inspired writers as to the lan- 
guage they shall use, and yet that each one of them shall write in 
his own style, and in all respects according to his own taste ? May 
not God give such aid to his servants; that, while using their own 
style, they will certainly be secured against all mistakes, and exhibit 
the truth with perfect propriety? It cannot admit of a question, 
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that Isaiah, and Paul, and John might be under the entire direction 
of the Holy Spirit, even as to language, and at the same time, that 
each one of them might write in his own manner ; and that the pe- 
culiar manner of each might be adapted to answer an important 
end ; and that the variety of style, thus introduced into the sacred 
volume, might be suited to excite a livelier interest in the minds of 
men, and to secure to them a far greater amount of good, than 
could ever have been derived from any one mode of writing? ‘The 
great variety existing among men as to their natural talents, and 
their peculiar manner of thinking and writing may, in this way, be 
turned to account in the work of revelation, as well as in the con- 
cerns of common life. Now is it not clearly a matter of fact, that 
God has made use of this variety, and given the Holy Spirit to men, 
differing widely from each other in regard to natural endowments, 
and knowledge, and style, and employed them, with all their vari- 
ous gifts, as agents in writing the holy Scriptures ? And what color 
of reason can we have to suppose, that the language which they used 
was less under the divine direction on account of this variety, than 
if it had been perfectly uniform throughout? 

To prove that divine inspiration had no respect to the language 
of the sacred writers, it is further alleged, that even the same doc- 
trine 1s taught, and the same event described in a different manner 
by different writers. 

This fact I also admit. But how does it prove that inspiration 
had no respect to language? Is not the variety alleged a manifest 
advantage, as tothe impression which is likely to be made upon the 
minds of men? Is not testimony, which is substantially the same, al- 
ways considered as entitled to higher credit, when it is given by 
different witnesses in different language, and in a different order ? 
And is it not perfectly reasonable to suppose, that, in making a rev- 
elation, God would have respect to the common principles of hu- 
man nature and human society, and would exert his influence and 
control over inspired men in such a manner, that, by exhibiting the 
same doctrines and facts in different ways, they should make a 
more salutary impression, and should more effectually compass the 
great ends of a revelation? 

All I have to advance on this part of the subject may be summed 
up in these obvious positions. First; The variety of manner ap- 
parent among different inspired writers, even when treating of the 
same subjects, is far better suited to promote the object of divine 
revelation, than a perfect uniformity. And, secondly, it is agrcea- 
ble to our worthiest conceptions of God and his administration, that 
he should make use of the best means for the accomplishment of his 
designs; and of course, that he should impart the gift of inspiration 
to men of different tastes and habits as to language, and should lead 
them, while writing the Scriptures, to exhibit all the variety of 
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manner naturally arising from the diversified character of their 
minds. 

But there is another argument, perhaps the most plausible of all, 
against supposing that inspiration had any respect to language ; 
which j is, that the supposition of any divine influence in this respect 
as wholly unnecessary ; that the sacred writers, havi ing the requisite 
information in regard to the subjects on which they were to write, 
might, so fur as language ts concerned, be left entirely to their own 
judgement and fidelity. 

But this view of the subject is not satisfactory. For whatever 
may be said as to the judgement and fidelity of those who wrote the 
Scriptures, there is one important circumstance which cannot be 
accounted for, without supposing them to have enjoyed a guidance 
above that of their own minds; namely, that they were infallibly 
preserved from every mistake or impropriety in the manner of writ- 
ing. If we should admit that the divine superintendence and gui- 
dance afforded to the inspired writers had no relation at all to the 
manner in which they exhibited either doctrines or facts ; how 
easily might we be disturbed with de oubts, in regard to the propriety 
of some of their representations ? We should most certainly consid- 
er them as liable to all the inadvertencies and mistakes, to which 
uninspired men are commonly liable ; and we should think our- 
selves perfectly justified in undertaking to charge them with real 
errors and faults as to style, and to show how their Jangu: ge might 
have been improved ; and, in short, to treat their writings just as 
we treat the writings of Shakspeare and Addison. “ Here,” we 
might say, “ Paul was unfortunate in the choice of words; and 
here his language does not express the ideas which he must have 
intended to convey. Here the style of John was inadvertent ; and 
here it was faulty; and here it would have been more agreeable 
to the nature of the subject, and would have more accurately ex- 
pressed the truth, had it been altered thus.” Ifthe language of the 
sacred writers did not in any way come under the inspection of the 
Holy Spirit, and if they were left, just as other writers are, to their 
own unaided faculties in regard to everything which pertained to 
the manner of writing ; then, evidently, we might use the same free- 
dom in animadverting upon their style, as upon the style of any 
other writers. But who could treat the volume of ins piration in 
this manner, without impiety and profaneness? And rather than 
make any approach to this, who would not choose to go to an excess, 
if there could be an excess, in reverence for the word of God ? 

On this subject, far be it from me to indulge a curiosity, which 
would pry into vm not intended for human intelligence. And 
far be it from me to expend zeal in supporting opinions not war- 
ranted by the word of God. But this one point I think it special- 
ly important to maintain ; namely, that the sacred writers had such 
direction of the Holy Spirit, that they were secured against all la- 
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bility to error, and enabled to write just what God pleased ; 
that what they wrote is, in truth, the word of God, and can never 
be subject to any charge of mistake, either as to matter or form. 
Whether this perfect correctness and propriety as to language re- 
sulted from the divine guidance directly, or indirectly, is a question 
of no particular consequence. If the Spirit of God directs the 
minds of inspired men, and gives them just conceptions relative to 
the subjects on which they are to write ; and if he constitutes and 
maintains a connexion, true and invariable, between their concep- 
tions, and the language they employ to express them ; the language 
must, in this way, be as infallible, and as worthy of God, as though 
it were dictated directly by the Holy Spirit. But to assert that the 
sacred writers used such language as they chose, or such as was 
natural to them, without any special] divine supe rintendence, and 
that, in respect to style, they are to be regarded in the same light 
and equally liable to mistakes, as other writers, is plainly contrary 
to the representations which they themselves make, and is suited to 
diminish our confidence in the word of God. For how could we 
have entire confidence in the representations of Scripture, if, after 
God had instructed the minds of the sacred writers in the truth to 
be communicated, he gave them up to all the inadvertencies and 
errors, to which human nature in general is exposed, and took no 
effectual care that their manner of writing should be according to 
his will? 

But besides what has been said, I have a strong objection to the 
principle which is involved in the reasoning now under considera- 
tion. For if we may properly deny that the divine guidance af- 
forded to the sacred writers had any respect to their language, on 
the pretence, that they were able to write without it, and so that the 
divine guidance was unnecessary ; we might, on the same pretence, 
deny that the divine guidance had any respect to the greater part 
of the sudjects on which they wrote. We might ask ; what neces- 
sity could there be for divine y Darr poe in writing the historical or 
didactic parts of Scripture ? Could not Moses write a history of 
events which took place under his own eye, and in which he him- 
self was particularly concerned, without supernatural aid? And 
could he not, without supernatural aid, make a record of what he 
received from tradition? Could not Joukue and subseque nt proph- 
ets write a history of what took place in their respective generations, 
without being moved by the Holy Ghost? So of a great part of the 
Psalms and Proverbs. Let any man carefully attend to these wri- 
tings, and then say, whether, on the common principles of reason- 
ing, and independently of the testimony of inspired writers, he could 
prove the necessity of supernatural assistance. We may indeed 
prove the necessity of such assistance in regard to things which are 
manifestly beyond the reach of uninspired men. But in regard to 
a majority of things contained in the Bible, how could we prove 
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that they were written by those who were divinely inspired, except 
by the declaration of the writers themselves? The same as to the 
case in hand. I admit that, independently of what we learn from 
the inspired writers themselves, we could not prove the necessity of 
supernatural divine aid in regard to the language they employed, 
and could not prove that they generally had any such aid. But if 
this is expressly taught, or fairly implied in their own declarations ; 
then there are no presumptions, and no reasonings, which we can 
admit to be conclusive against it, and, to be consistent Christians, 
we must believe it simply on the authority of God’s word. 

Let us then briefly examine the subject, as it is presented in the 
Holy Scriptures, and see whether we find sufficient reason to 
deny that inspiration had any relation whatever to language. 

The first thing I notice is,-that the Apostles were the subjects of 
such a divine inspiration as enabled them to speak with other 
tongues. Here, as 1 have already remarked, inspiration related 
directly to language. 

Secondly ; [tis the opinion of most writers, that, in some instan- 
ces, inspired men had not in their own minds a clear understanding 
of the things which they spake or wrote. One instance of this com- 
monly referred to, is the case of Daniel, who heard and repeated 
what the Angel said, though he did not understand it. Dan. xii. 7--9. 
This has also been thought to be in some measure the case with 
the prophets referred to, 1 Peter i. 1O—12. And is there not 
reason to think this may have been the case with many of the 
prophetic representations contained in the Psalms, and many of 
the symbolic rites of the Mosaic institute? Various matters are 
found in the Old Testament, which evidently were not intended so 
much forthe benefit of the writers, or their contemporaries, as for 
the benefit of future ages. And this might have been a sufficient 
reason why they should be left without a clear understanding of the 
things which they wrote. In such cases, if the opinion above stat- 
ed is correct, inspired men were led to make use of expressions, 
the meaning of which they did not fully understand. And accord- 
ing to this view, it would seem that the teaching of the Spirit which 
they enjoyed, must have related rather to the words, than to the 
sense. 

Those who deny that the divine influence afforded to the sacred 
writers had any respect to language, can find no support in the 
texts which most directly relate to the subject of inspiration. And 
it is surely in such texts, if anywhere, that we should suppose they 
would find support. 

The passage, 1 Pet.i. 21, is a remarkable one. It asserts that 
“holy men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” 
There is surely nothing here, which limits the divine influence to 
the thoughts or conceptions of their minds : They were moved by 
the Holy Ghost to speak or write. 2 Tim. ili. 16. “ All Scrip- 
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ture is divinely inspired.” Does this text afford any proof that the 
divine influence granted to the inspired penmen, was confined to 
their inward conceptions, and had no respect whatever to the man- 
ner in which they expressed their conceptions ? Whatis Seriptur: 
Is it divine truth conceived in the mind, or divine truth written. 

In Heb. i. 1. it is said that “* God spake to the fathers by the 
prophets.” Does this afford any proof, that the divine guidance 
which the prophets enjoyed, related exclusively to the conceptions 
of their own minds, and had no respect to the manner in which 
they communicated those conceptions? Must we not rather think 
the meaning to be, that God influenced the prophets to utter, or 
make known important truths ? And how could they do this, except 
by the use of proper words? 

I have argued in favor of the inspiration of the Apostles, from 
their commission. ‘They were sent by Christ to teach the truths 
of religion in his stead. It was an arduous work, and in the exe- 
cution of it they needed and enjoyed much divine assistance. But 
forming right conceptions of Christianity in their own minds, was 
not the great work assigned to the Apostles. And if the divine as- 
sistance reached only to this, it reached only to that which con- 
cerned them as private men, and which they mizht have possessed, 
though they had never been « ‘ommissioned to teach others. As 
Apostles, they were to preach the Gospel to all who could be 
brought to hear it, and to make a record of divine truth for the 
benefit of future ages. Now is it at all reasonable to suppose, that 
the divine assistance afforded them had no respect to their main 
business, and that, inthe momentous and difficult work of commu- 
nicating the truths of religion, either orally, or by writing, they 
were left to themselves, and so e xposed to all the errors and inad- 
vertencies of uninspired men? 

But our reasoning does not stop here. For that divine assis- 
tance, which we might reasonably suppose would have been grant- 
ed to the Apostles in the work of teaching divine truth, is the very 
thing which Christ promised them, in the texts before cited. | 
shall refer only to Matt. x. 19, 20, ‘*‘ When they shall deliver you 
up, take no thought how or what ye shall spe ak; for it shall be 
given you in the same hour what ye shall speak. For it is not ye 
that speak, but the Spirit of your Father that speaketh in you. 
This promise, as Knapp understands it, implies, that “ divine 
assistance should extend not only to what they should say, but to 
the manner in which they should say it.” It is not, however, to 
be understood as implying, that the Apostles were not rational and 
voluntary agents in the discharge of their office. But it implies 
that, in consequence of the influence of the Spirit to be exercised 
over them, they should say what God would have them to say, 
without any liability to mistake, either as to matter or manner. 
VOL. II. 25 
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From the above cited promise, taken in connexion with the 
instances of its accomplishment which are recorded in the Acts of 
the Apostles, it becomes evident, that God may exert his highest 
influence upon his servants, so as completely to guide them in 
thought and in utterance, in regard to sulyects which lie within 
the province of their natural faculties. For in those speeches of 


the Apostles which are left on record, we find that most of the 


i 


things which they declared, were things which, for aught that 


appears, they might have known, and might have expressed to 
others, in the natural exercise of their own faculties. ‘This prin- 
ciple peing admitted, and kept steadily in view, will relieve us of 
many difficulties in reg a to the doctrine of inspiration. 

The passage, 1 Cor. ii. 12, 13, already cite od as pet f the 


i nspiration of the hivelen is very far from favorin 


x the adie 
that inspire ation had no re spect whatever to their language, or that 


it related exclusively to their thoughts. ‘ Which things we speak, 
not in the words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the 
Holy Ghost teacheth.” The Apostle rte the style and the 
manner of teaching, which prevailed among the wise men of Greece, 
and made use of a style, which corre ‘ae 1ded with the nature of 
his subject, and the end he had in view. And this, he tells us, he 
did, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. His language, or 
manner of teaching, was the thing to which the divine influence 
imparted to him, particularly referred. Storr and Flatt give the 
following interpretation of this text: “ Paul,” they say, “ asserts 
that the doctrines of Christianity were revealed to hien by the 
Almighty agency of God himself; and finally, that the inspiration 
of the divine Spirit extended even to his words, and to all his 
evhibitions of revealed truths.” They add, that “ Paul clearly 
distinguishes between the doctrine itself, and the manner in which 
it Is communicated.”’ 

I quote the following passages from the same learned and judi- 
cious authors, as a farther illustration of the views which have been 
exhibited in this discussion. 

‘The Apostles doubtless thought for themselves; that is, exer- 
cised their natural faculties, and communicated their own thoughts, 
both in their oral and written instructions. Still, their instructions 
are to be considered rather the instructions of God, 
Apostles: for the substance or matter of them was 


Al 


than of the 
, for the. most 
part, communicated to them, if not at the moment when they were 
speaking or writing, yet previously, either by Christ during his 
abode with them on earth, or by the Spirit of God. Moreover, 
this perpetual coadjutor exercised @ constant ica ndence over 
all their communications, both oral and written; and where any- 
thing had escaped their memory, recalled it; and where there was 
ignorance or error in their views, afforded them the nec essary in- 
struction ; thus preventing the omission of anything which the 
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Spirit of God would have them communicate, and guarding them 
effectually against imperfect or erroneous exhibitions of those 
truths which they had received from the Lord.”—“As the Apostle S 
were to be infallible teachers, and their instructions to be received 
as coming from God,—to ensure pe rfect accuracy in their commu- 
nications, the superintending influence of the Spirit might be 
necessary, even when they were communicating doctrines which 
had been revealed to them at a former period, or which they had 
learned in some other way.”—*“* By the Spirit of God, their inse- 
parable assistant, the Apostles were preserved from adulterating 
the revelations shiek they received from God. The Spirit, for 
example, prevented them from using ¢xpresstons suggested by the 
additions which their reasonings might make to the revelations they 
received from God. He excited in them a suspicion of all such 
ideas as originated from themselves, and thus led them to select 
other expressions, which, while they accorded with their own ideas, 
and habits of expression, harmonized perfectly with the truth, and 
with the purposes of the divine Spirit. In this way it may be seen 
that, while the Spirit of God prevented any false propositions or 
expressions from escaping them, op sory ity. was afforded, even in 
the communication of truths immediately inspired, for each Apos- 
tle to manifest that peculiarity of thought and expression, by which 
he was distinguished from others.” 

If, after all, it should be thought by any who examine this sub- 
ject, to be an objection to the views I have e xpresse d, that there is 
no appearance of anything superhuman, O r preternatural, in the 
language of Scripture ; I would ask, what mets arance of this there 
could be, on the supposition that the divine Spirit superintended, 
or even prompted, the language employed. The language, in 
order to answer the end, must still be human. ‘The modes of 
speech, the figures, and everything relating to the style, must be 
conformed to common usage. ‘They must be so, even if God 
himself should make a communication directly, by uttering a voice 
from heaven. Such a direct communication he actually made in 
the testimony he gave to Christ at his baptism. And he made a 
direct communication in another form, when he wrote the ten 
commandments on tables of stone. And yet, in both of these, the 
language was in all respects according to common usage. Why 
then should it not be so, where he makes a communication through 
human agency? Why should we suppose he would depart from the 
common venties ‘s of speech? And admitting that the common modes 
of speech are used, why should we suppose that God would set 
aside the natural powers of the writers, and would make thoughts 
and words for them, without any use of their minds, or their or- 
gans of speech? Far be it from us to entertain so strange and 
senseless an imagination. 

PASTOR. 
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VIEWS OF THE EARLY CHRISTIANS RESPECTING FUTURE PUN- 
ISHMENT. 


In the reign of Antoninus Pius, about A. D. 139, the Christians 
were accused of holding pernicious opinions, and d practising the 
most hateful vices; and, on this account, a violent persecution was 
raised against them. In these distressed circumstances, Justin 
Martyr addressed his celebrated Apology to the Roman emperor, 
in which he proposed to give a fair and complete view of the 
faith and practice of his fellow Christians, in order to show that 
neither their opinions nor their conduct rendered them deserving 
of the evils which they suffered. No man could be better quali- 
fied for this task, than Justin. He was born and educated 
Palestine, he had spent many years among the Christians of Asia 
Minor, and, at the time of writing his Apology, he was a resident 
at Rome. No man, therefore, could have a i tter opportunity of 
knowing what the Christians really believed ; and the high degree 
of mental cultivation, the intellectual vigor and glowing eloque nce 
which his writings everywhere exhibit, afford sufficient proof that 
no one was better able to express what he knew. 

This Apology, then, may justly be considered as the most per- 
fect exhibition of the views of the early Christians, with which 
antiquity can furnish us. 1 shall here give a few passages which 
relate to the doctrine of future punishment. I shall endeayor to 
make my translations as literal as possible, in order to avoid all 
suspicion of misrepresenting my author. 

In the eighth section of the Apology, addressing the emperor, 
Justin says: ‘“ Wherefore, indeed, to tell in few words what we 
expect, what we have been taught by Christ, and what we teach, 
it is this. As Plato said that Minos and Rhadamanthus would 
punish the wicked who went to them; so we say that the same 
thing will be done, but that they will be punis shed by Christ, and 
in their bodies as well as their souls, and with an eternal punish- 
ment (awwev uodwciv) ; but not for a period of a thousand years 
only, as he (Plato) supposed. If, indeed, any one will say to us, 
that this is incredible and impossible, it is at least a harmless error 
(4 d@ mAavy ecli adadov 05 Elegov)s as long as we are not convict- 
ed of any actual crime.” 

This extract furnishes two important remarks: 1. It shows that 
the adjective a:wvi0¢ really means endless in its largest sense ; for 
the phrase #:wviav xodaciy, eternal punishment, is here purposely 
opposed to the TEtodoy, the limited punishme nt, which Plato sup- 
posed the wicked would suffer in a future state. 

2. This extract shows that eternal punishment is pe culiarly the 
doctrine of Christianity, and that limited punishment is a doctrine 
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of heathen philosophy ; for this is expressly stated by Justin, who 
was a Platonist before his conversion to Christianity : and it is 
further evident from the apologetic sentence with which the extra: 
closes, that Justin was sensible that the notion of endless misery 
would seem harsh and strange to the philosophic emperor, however 
willing he might be to admit the idea of limited punishment. 

Section x11. “ Of all men, we are your best helpers and allies, 
in preserving peace, who teach that it is impossible for any wicked, 
or avaricious, or treacherous, or virtuous man to be concealed 
from God ; and that each one will go to eternal punishment or 
salvation, according to the merit of his deeds. For if all men 
knew these things, no one would choose wickedness for a short 
time, knowing that he must go to eternal condemnation by fire ; 
but he would by all means govern and adorn himself with virtue, 
that he might obtain the rewards from God, and escape the pun- 
ishments.” 

Section xviut. “ Look to the end of each one of the former 
emperors, that they have died the death common to all men: and 
if that state be void of sense, it is gain to all the wicked. But 
since the senses remain to all who have lived, and eternal punish- 
ment is reserved, do not neglect to be persuaded of these things, 
and to believe that they are true.” 

Section xix. “ But Gehenna is the place where they are to be 
punished, who live wickedly, and do not believe that those things 
will come to pass, which God has declared by Christ.” 

The Christians of Justin’s time, then, believed that Hell is a 
place, and unbelief a crime. 

Section xx1. “ We have been taught, that they only will obtain 
eternal life, who live piously and virtuously, near to God ; and we 
believe that they who live wickedly, and do not repent, wil 
ished in eternal fire.” 

Section xxviut. “ Among us, indeed, the chief of the evil spirits 
is called serpent, and satan, and devil; as you can learn by ex- 
amining our Scriptures. Christ has declared that he shall be sent, 
together with his host, and the men who follow him, into the fire, 
to be punished forever,” (ameguv lov cimve through a boundless 
age.) 





be pun- 
Bb 


Section xiv. “If, indeed, you will attend to these words as 
enemies, you can do nothing more than kill us, as we have said ; 
which will do us no hurt, but will bring on you, and on all who 
indulge in hatred unjustly, and do not repent, eternal punishment 
by fire.” 

Section 11. Speaking of the second coming of Christ, as pre- 
dicted by the prophets, Justin says: “ He will raise the bodies of 
all men who have lived; and the bodies of the good he will clothe 
with incorruption ; but the bodies of the wicked, he will send, 
(endued) with eternal feeling, into the eternal fire, with the evil 
spirits.” 
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All these allusions to future punishment (and several others 
might be added) are contained in one short composition of about 
35 common octavo pages; and everywhere it is mentioned as a 
doctrine of universal belief, and not a hint is given that it had ever 
been disputed or doubted by any who bore the Christian name. 
It should be recollected, also, that this is a composition expressly 
designed to give a full view of the faith of C hristians, at a time 
when they were suffering from persecution ; and given by one who 
was himself personally acquainted with all the most considerable 
Christian societies and teachers of the age, and who had every 
opportunity of knowing their real sentiments. If there had ever 
been, to that time, any Christians who disbelieved the doctrine of 
endless punishment, would not Justin have known it? And, know- 
ing it, would he not have alluded to it? especially, when he was 
sensible that the severity of the sentiment might excite prejudices 
in the mind of the emperor, before whom he was pleading the 
Christian cause ; prejudices which he attempts to soften by alleging 
that the tenet was a harmless one, while those who held it remain- 
ed free from crime? Could not a man of Justin’s penetration have 
seen, that the emperor’s favor might have been much more effec- 
tually secured, by asserting that this was not an article of universal 
belief, if such an assertion could have been made with truth? Jus- 


tin and his contemporaries had never heard of the doctrine of 


Universal Salvation ; for Justin and his contemporaries had been 
instructed in Christianity by the Apostles, and their immediate suc- 
cessors. 


REVIEWS. 


A Puea against Renicious Controversy, delivered on Sun- 
day, Feb. 8,1829. By N. L. Frothingham, Minister of the 
jirst church in Boston. pp. 16. 

Tue Fina Tenpency or THE Rewicious Disputes or THE 
PRESENT Day, impartially considered. By Old Experience. 
There came a viper out of the heat, Acts, xxviii. 3. Boston, 
1829. 

Sermon on Sectarsanism. By Rev. Orville Dewey, of New 
Bedford, Mass. “ For while one saith I am Paul, and ano- 
ther, I am of Apollos, are ye not carnal ?” 1 Corinthians, iii. 3. 


Published in the Liberal Preacher, March, 1829.* 


Many are the evils of controversy ; and could truth be main- 
tained without being earnestly conte nded for, we would gladly lay 


* We place the titles of these several publications at the head of our article, not that 
we have entered into an extended review of them, but because we have occas sionally al- 
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aside our swords and our shields, and set ourselves quietly down 
by the side of those, who, at their ease, and out of the danger of 
combat, are content to let others carry on the warfare, or to leave 
truth to take care of itself as well as it can. 

We assure such comfortable gentlemen, that we love our ease no 
less than they ; but hope we do not arrogate too much to ourselves 
in saying, we love truth a little more; we love peace much, 
but liberty far better; and if we would shun strife, much more 
would we eschew error. Inthe words of the Christian Examiner, 
“In the purer and nobler views of God and his religion we be- 
lieve it our happiness to possess, we have received a treasure which 
we are afraid to hoard,”—** we feel it our bounden duty, by the 
best means we can compass, to introduce these views to other 
minds, and to recommend them to other hearts ;” and being, for 
once, of the same belief with that work, we feel that “it would be 
idle to attempt the propagation of truth, without endeavoring at the 
same time to eradicate error.” Both cannot long flourish together. 

We have, therefore, lifted up our banner on high, and on it is 
written—* Contend earnestly for the faith ;” and there it shall float 
till it is beaten down, or the strong holds of error are carried, and 
there is no longer cause of war. But it will never be beaten 
down. ‘Though we may be weak, the Lord of battle is mighty ; 
and though we must soon be laid in the ground, He will raise up 
to himself other soldiers, faithful to His and his Son’s cause, and 
clad in the whole armor of God. Christ has predicted that the 
battles shall be many, and hard fought; and without, through a 
mere love of contention, doing what in us lies to see that his 
prophecy fail not, we may at least take it to ourselves, as some jus- 
tification of our resolve, when such an outcry and warfare against 
controversy have all of a sudden broken out. 


luded to them, and also from a desire that the public may be duly impressed by the simul- 


taneous movement which has been made against controversy ; and that, undoubtedly, 
without any previous concert, or from any other motive than a love of peace. If any one 
questions this motive, he has only to read these publications, and feel the spirit of peace 
and love that breathes gently through them, to le -arn how well fitted they are to put an end 
to all strife. 

It was observed in our last, that “‘ Unitarians are becoming of late much opposed to 
controversy.’’ This feeling continue s to exhibit itself more and more. The Christian Ex- 

‘ 


aminer, afier thundering for several years in war, when it shall have completed the volume 
for 1828, (if it ever does) we are informed, is to cease ; or to be transformed into something 


of a more pacific character. And the Christian Register promises, in future, to “ exclude 
bitter and personal controversy from its columns,” and begins already to compliment Pro- 
fessor Stuart, and “ the gentlemen at Andover,” and to “ hail them as fellow laborers.” 
With all our respect for the talents of Mr. Frothingham, we can find nothing in his Plea 
against Religious Controversy making it particularly worthy of publication. 
As for Old. Experience », whom we noticed in our last number, if in the many and strange 
transformations our religious associations are undergoing, it should ever come round that 


our places of public worship should be open for the enacting of Dramas, as were those of 
Europe in early times, he will, then, be more in place, and appear to considerably greater 
advantage within the precincts of the church, than he does at present. 

Every one has heard of gall and wormwocd. If any are curious to ascertain how 
strong a bitter may be obtained from these articles, we beg leave to recommend an ex- 
tract, prepared by the Rev. Orville Dewey, of New Bedf +: Mass., and to be had of the 
Rev. T. R. Sullivan, at the office of the Liberal Preache Ke ene, N. H 
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Whence is it that the clangor of arms in the ranks opposed to us 
has all at once died away? Was not their harness sword proof? 
Or did the flashes from the stricken breastplate of those who fought 
in the dark discover them a little too distinctly? Why is it that 
those who, but awhile ago, were all invective and scorn, now salute 
us with, “ Brothers, peace!” Are the hearts of men thus chan- 
ged in a twinkling? This would be conviction and conversion 
with a witness ; aye, something well worthy the attention even of 
the English Traveller, and fitted to accompany his Letters on 
Revivals. Surely, nothing more sudden or extraordinary has 
fallen under his observation; and if for getting it up and carrying 
it on, means have been “ adopted which would scarcely be thought 
creditable or correct in any other case ;” if “ there are plans, and 
combinations,” and “ secret plottings ;” if the doctrine is applied to 
such a course, that “ the exigency justifies it ;’ we are acquainted 
with no man more likely to be familiar with these facts, or, if we 

may depend upon his own account of himself, better fitted to 
66 philosophize a little” upon them, or to expose them to those of 
the “ misguided people” of New England, who are so simple as not 
yet to have “learnt the morality of washing their. faces. 

With all our charity, we cannot avoid the misgiving, * that there 
is contrivance in dhese things’—clumsy contrivance enough, we 
acknowledge. But self- -compl: icency is apt to underrate discern- 
ment in others ; and there is a class in our community of whom it 
may, perhaps, be said, ‘“ This overweening self- -complace ncy is 
one of the worst traits in their religion.” As the English Travel- 
ler was, for a time, a favorite with this class, and as he possessed in 
a remarkable degree this trait of character, and that disposition to 
look down upon us—for which all English travellers are proverbial 
—we fear that the Rev. Orville Dewey, and others, have been de- 
luded by him into a very false estimate of yankee sagacity, or else, 
when they ‘set all their energies and devices at cateh. to save a 
sinking reputation, or a failing parish,” they would have gone about 
it more “ deliberately and coolly,” and not have rested quite so 
much upon the notion that the people were so purblind as to see 
“ nothing of the unworthy designs or motives.” It is credibly re- 
ported by Olaus Magnus, the good Bishop of Upsal, of those who 
wrought ‘witche ry in the north, that, ‘* by a perfect act of casting 
mists before men’s eyes, [they] could re present themselves and 
others in diverse shapes, and with false apparitions hide their true 
faces; and not only champions, but women and young maids were 
wont from their ayr to borrow wan vizards, and counterfeit pale 
faces: and, again, laying these airy vapors aside that shadowed 
them, they would discuss these dark clouds before their faces with 
bright day.” ‘These were truly wonderful powers ; but we know 
not why, whether the magic skill is partially lost, or our people are 
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too cautious and keen sighted, yet so it is—it has not gone well with 
witchery, since the hanging days of our fathers. 

We cannot compliment with the matter before us, and must be 
allowed to express our thorough conviction as to the cause of this 
sudden change in the conduct of those who had so long worked 
counter to us, with equal zeal, diligence and asperity. It is the 
point of Ithuriel’s spear that Error ‘dreads ; it cannot endure that 
touch of celestial temper. 

up he starts 
Discovered and surprised. 

It was well seen that our opponents could not much longer go 
on with the controversy, and their ‘ Body of Divinity” not be fairly 
stripped of its manifold wrappings, and the shrunken corpse be ex- 
posed to the multitude in its cold and lifeless nakedness—that in 
the struggle, the unseemly garments which they had been so long 
throwing over true faith, to make it the abhorrence and derision 
of the people, would be torn away, and the warm and healthful 
figure be left standing free in all its living vigor and proportions. 
Again, it was seen that we were “ putting them up ;” that it could 
no longer be called bush fighting and ambuscade, but a fair field 
and open day ; and that this was being a little “too much in the 
sun.” 

It is not that we take pleasure in bearing hard upon the syste- 
matic conduct of any set of men; but common honesty demands 
it of us, and the very works of our opponents give warrant to our 
assertion—they have not dealt openly with their followers. ‘They 
have led thern along in the woods, through a glimmering, uncertain 
twilight; they have never told them fairly what they did believe— 
perhaps this would be requiring too much of them—they have 
never let them know what they did not believe. Many may 
answer, that they are not settled in these things ; and we are aware 
that some are living in the daily and blessed expectation of having 
less and less for the trial of their faith. Yet we cannot see why 
the leaders should object to letting the people know how far they 
have already gone, merely because they have not reached their 
journey’s end, and know too little of the way to conjecture when 
they shall. Would that their followers might have their eyes 
opened; then might they behold some of these new apostles of 
reason standing on ‘the ver ge of the shore of time, and looking far 
out—on what ?—a restless sea of doubt ; and others, bolder in their 
pride, on a strip of sand beyond, which wave after wave is wash- 
ing loose beneath their feet. 

Of these, some are they who pull down and build not up ; who 
pick flaws in God’s Gospel, and too dull to perceive a mystery in 
their own being, question mystery in his Word, and deny most of 
revelation that goes beyond what was too plain to need being re- 
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vealed. Others there are, helpers in this drudgery, but with minds 
too alive to rest here. Something they must have to pore upon, 
and a somewhere for a gorgeous dwelling place. They leave the 
flock that followeth him who leadeth it by the still waters, and get 
them up into the mountains, that they may behold all things ; and 
there they build their altars, and thence the incense goeth up to 
their unknown God—their Anima Mundi, their Universal Soul. 
The stars in the heavens are God ; Orion, whose bands he loosen- 
eth, and the Pleiades, whose sweet influences he bindeth. To 
their Deity they give a new name, a name which no man under- 
standeth, and “ the Divine Idea” is he called. And they say, one 
to another, “Ask now of the days that are past, which were be- 
fore thee ;—and ask from the one side of heaven unto the other, 
whether there hath been any such thing as this great thing is, or 
hath: been heard like it ?” 

But what answers the only God, from heaven? ‘“ Take ye 
therefore good heed—-lest thou lift up thine eyes unto the 
heavens, and when thou seest the sun, and the moon, and the 
stars, even all the host of heaven, shouldest be driven to wor- 
ship them, and serve them, which the Lord thy God hath divided 
unto all nations under the whole heaven.””—And what answers the 
heart afflicted with its sins? It cries, in its desertion, with the pro- 
phet of sorrows, ‘I beheld the heavens, and they had no light, 
and all the birds of the heavens were fled, and the heavens above 
be black.” I have seen the worshippers, and “ they are gone 
from mountain to hill; they have forgotten their resting place.” 
Far off have I heard their voices, and that word which man com- 
prehendeth not—lInfinitude. Yes, sceptical as to God’s Word, 
and like all such sceptics, credulous of other things, there are no 
whimsies of the speculatist’s brains too absurd to be wrought 
by them into a system, and be dubbed philosophy. Air, earth 
and sea are ransacked for food, a substitute for the simple bread of 
life, and the muddy dregs from old heathen stores are quaffed, 
rather than the clear waters from the fount set open by Christ. 

It may, perhaps, be asked, why charge upon us all the incongru- 
ous and wild dreams of Germany? We answer, we can see the 
signs. Many minds are infected more, much more, than they 
are, perhaps, aware of. Minds at all poetical can never be 
content with doubting this, that, and the other portion of God’s 
Word, and taking the life out of half they leave behind ; such 
minds must have something to excite and fill them; it is for your 
minds of the middle order to be ever at the work of undoing, and 
be content with that. 

Mystery is written on the hearts of all men; and he who re- 
refuses to look for the true key to its meanings in the Book of God, 
will presumptuously seek for it in the workings of his imagination 
blending vaguely with the material world. And there is something 
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beautifully winning in the blending of our thoughts and feelings 
with this outward nature; for God formed this not for our vulgar 
uses only, but to harmonize with our sentiments and passions. 
Thus, pleasing sensations are awakened, and we look up to the 
stars, and call them “the poetry of heaven,” and we feel as if a be- 
ing we poetically called God, was shining through their mingling 
lights—we become poetical, and believe ourselves religious. But 
this never did, and it never will lead the sinner forth out of the 
ruins of a fallen world up to the one true God. ‘There is but one 
way; Christ has told us so. ‘Turn thee, vain man, and look 
upon him that was “ lifted up,” and be healed. We never can 
be healed without it. We may look day and night upon nature, and 
yet live strangers to that which is truly the heart,—indeed, grow 
more and more strangers to it; for we cheat ourselves even by 
these pleasurable, these elevated sensations. We deceive our- 
selves in our views of God, casting out of the universe all but one 
of his infinite and balanced moral attributes, and setting up that 
One, and making it our God ; bowing ourselves down, not before 
our Creator, but before the creature of a creature. Until man will 
take humbly and unqualifiedly the revealed word of God for his 
great and only sure teacher, he never will know that God aright. 
He may not fall into the gross idolatry of those who bow down be- 
fore stocks and stones; yet, etherealize it as he may, his worship, 
after all, will be but a more refined idolatry. 

This is not the place for us to go into a subject so important, 
and one becoming daily more and more so. Of all false systems, 
it is the most delusive, and the one most likely to allure cultivated 
and refined minds. 

These false views are beginning to spread amongst us. Our 
sentimental preachers are growing more and more sentimental ; the 
young ladies hurry home from church all in raptures—* O, it was 
so beautiful, so Wordsworthian! How delightful it is to be so 
good, so refined, so elevated !”—Paul, Paul, didst thou preach 
thus to fallen, sinful man? ‘I am determined not to know any 
thing among you, save Jesus Christ, and him crucified.” Alas, 
what would be one’s scorn at this trifling, did it not move him to 
pity and sadness. 

This same spirit is beginning to show itself in another way, and 
we are soon to have a sweet mingling of polite literature and polite 
theology ; not simply a literature purified by true religion; but a 
palatable mixture to take the place somewhat of the old religion of 
the Bible, which is getting to be too harsh for these refined days. It 
is curious to see how everything of this kind is caught at. Awhile 
ago, there was the admired Mr. McCauley, who had been gather- 
ing after the peapers of Germany. Having made up his shocks, 
he hurries home with them, sets up his tubs, stills and worms, and 
the gentlemen swallow down, and the ladies smell and sip, till the 
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heads of half Britain and America are turning round. Now, could 
any man of common discernment help seeing, whether Mr. 
MeCauley saw it or not, into what flat infidelity he was so pleas- 
antly leading his admirers,—an infidelity not w orthy the name of De- 
ism, and much like the duetwine of the Universals of the Nominalists, 
that “ prototype of the Pantheistic theory,”—a doctrine which 
“‘went as near to some of the worst theories of scepticism, as argument, 
contriving also to be ostensibly decorous, could publicly advance.” 
—How these words bring some things of this day into our minds! 
What, in this state of things, is to be done? Here are your 
men of flesh and blood, with pick and crow, at work upon the 
foundations of Christ’s church ; and there are your etherials blow- 
ing bubbles in the newly risen light, and bidding us admire their 
hues; or building castles in the air, and trying to persuade plain 
men that they are good, substantial edifices, fit for shelter, and 
magnificent withal. ‘The Bible is getting to be a little homely and 
old fashioned, and the Apostles somewhat too rustic for this period 
of high culture. We know that Christianity has by some been 
complimented upon its being able to keep along with the advance 


of mind, and Paul been approvingly spoken of for his vigour of 


thought and laudable degree of freedom from many of the errors and 
prejudices of his times. The inspiration of the Bible, denied 
wholly, or in part, leaves that book no longer the Word of God ; 
there is no more a revealed authority for man to go to; and he 
must henceforth walk by the surer light of his own reason. For 
who would take the Bible for his guide, who looks upon it as does 
the author of the article styled “ The Beginning and Perfection 
of Christianity ?”* We would not speak too confidently ; for we 
are not sure but that, through bis much looseness, and might it not 
seem uncharitable, we should add, purposed ambiguity of expres- 
sion—we may sometimes misapprehend him. 

“‘ The scheme of preparation which led the way to Christianity, is, 
for the most part, but dimly discerned, and unsatisfactory, even in 


what is plainly to be perceived; mixed with the doubtfulness of 


old traditions, and with systems of superannuated errors.” “ They,” 
the Apostles, “ were faithful, and therein chiefly lay their praise. 
But not in their day was the clear glory displayed, which Jesus 
saw in the visions of his inspired mind, beaming full on the nations. 
Something of the imperfections of the times yet mingled with it, 
and intercepted its shining. We reach the end of the historical 
records of our ailidinis and we see it at that point, and leave it 
there, somewhat as they leave Paul, its high minded champion ;— 
preaching indeed worthily, ‘ the kingdom of God, and teaching 
those things which concerned the Lord Jesus Christ,’—but in a 
hired house, and more than half a yo snes These extravagan- 


* See the article in Christian Examiner, Nos. 1, 2, vol. 111., understood, we believe, to 
be written by the author of the Plea against Religious Controversy. 
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cies of credulity are owing to the false estimate which is so gene- 
ral of the nature and uses of the holy scriptures; as if they were 
really written by the hand of the Almighty, and the essence of re- 
ligion were left to be extracted from them alone and forever.” 
“For what source of scepticism has sent out its troubled streams 
so widely, as the idea that revelation is the very same thing with 
the documents that tell us of it, and has its safety utterly depen- 
dant on the works that from time to time have been thrown up 
about it; that it lives in each part of a long series and accumula- 
tion of recorded opinion and testimony, and is answerable, with its 
life, at every point of the complicated whole.” ‘“ They,” the Scrip- 
tures, *‘ contain, tco, the treasures of various wisdom, which are to 
be estimated according to their respective values; according as 
they are in harmony with that supreme and original law of reason 
and the soul, ‘which is not so much a written as an inbred law; 
which we have not learned, received, read, but from nature 
herself apprehended, drawn up, drank in; to which we were 
not educated, but constituted; not trained, but destined.’ ”* 
Cicero against the Bible!—However remarkable these detached 
passages may appear, if we have not, through his ambiguity 
of phrase, sadly misunderstood the author, they are not more ex- 
traordinary than is the general tenor of the article. Yes, and 
another, calling himself a minister of Christ, has said of the Bible, 
**T believe it as much inspired as Herodotus’, or any other well writ- 
ten history.” ‘The Saviour, with an interjected phrase of reverence 
has been held forth to young men, along with the father of om 
country, and Henry IV. of France, as an admirable example of 
“balance of character.” We ourselves have heard from the pulpit, 
when a prophecy of difficult solution was alluded to, the opinion 
confidently advanced, that there were, no doubt, contradictions in 
that portion of Scripture, but that our Saviour probably told us all 
he knew upon the subject ; thus making him a wretched fanatic, 
or a still more wretched impostor. ‘The author of the “ Beginning 
and Perfection of Christianity,” would, we presume, have thrown 
this upon the historian, and not have laid it upon “ the gifted mind 
of our Lord.” 

These things come from men active in the cause of their sect, 
and some of them prominent characters in it. 

Things being thus, and the divinity of the Saviour, the person- 
ality of the Holy Spirit, the Atonement, the doctrine of Grace, the 
alienation of man from his Maker, the eternity of future punish- 
ment, and the entire, and by some, even the partial, inspiration of 
the Scriptures, being denied,—are we to join in with the cry, and 
say, ‘True, in all these things we differ ; but why contend about 
theories of no practical importance, when there is so much of beau- 
tiful morality in the Book, about which we are all agreed?” The 


* Cicero 
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word doctrine has a mighty charm init. But let us not be de- 
luded by words. ‘The doctrines of the Bible are statements of 
facts, having a tremendous bearing upon the moral nature of man, 
and his views in relation to his own character, his eternal state, the 
character of God and his government as connected with his crea- 
tions of countless, eternal spirits, the holy and the fallen. It is 
something worse than idle to attempt to belittle these differences, 
by likening them to the hair-splitting metaphysics of the most Sub- 
tile Doctor, Duns Scotus, and your Irrefragable, your Seraphic, and 
your Angelical Doctors, and that long tribe of super-subtile dispu- 
tants. ‘Truth must lie somewhere, and truth worth contending for ; 
and if it lies not in our views, or their opposites, where does it lie? 
Looking upon man as a fallen creature, blinded by sin, and prone 
to error, and believing as we do, that “‘the seed and generative 
principle of the new creature is truth,” wo be to us, if we cease 
from opposing, with all our might, everything that opposes truth, 
till its light shall shine from one end of the world even unto the 
other. ‘This sudden opposition to controversy we must regard as 
of illomen. We are of the same mind with Lord Bacon, and 
think it “ weak divinity to account controversies an ill sign in the 
church. In ignorance and implied belief, it is easy to agree, as 
colors agree in the dark. If any country decline into Atheism, 
then controversies wax dainty ; because men do not think religion 
worth the falling out for.” 

Notwithstanding the outcry against controversy, we might, per- 
haps, go on with it, and leave the question of its utility to be 
settled by our opponents ; for we cannot find, after all their com- 
plaints, that they are quite agreed upon it. The Rev. Orville 
Dewey thinks “ it is undoubtedly useful.” But at the same time he 
is in great horror, if social beings, who happen to agree in senti- 
ment and faith, unite in support of their belief. He has no objec- 
tion to fighting, but chooses to fight as did the countryman in our 
old war, who, taking his gun, and standing apart from his friends, 
was doing as much execution upon the enemy as any one in the 
ranks; when being asked, why he was firing away there all alone, 
answered, “he was fighting upon his own hook.” ‘The Rev. 
gentleman seems unrivalled in his fear of dependence, and his love 
of independence, and is truly another Daniel Boone, in his own way. 
And he is right, if any sense can be made out of his drum and 
trumpet rhetoric, and it be a fact that ‘‘ never has this heavenly visi- 
tant [Truth] that courts solitude and silence—never, alas, has 
come into the crowd of men, but it has been degraded and dis- 
honored.” ‘There are others who do not entirely object to contro- 
versy, provided it can be carried on, as a respectable old gentleman 
wished a border war managed—that is by each clan keeping on 
its own side of the line, and not troubling the other. 

But to be serious ; it is perfectly futile to attempt to make it 
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appear that truth has never been sustained or helped forward by 
controversy. And we would here observe, by the way, that one 
man never wrought singly any great change in favor of truth. 
One man may, from superior energy and talents, take the lead ; 
but it is the spirit astir in society which first moves him, and by 
and with which he moves. Luther (notwithstanding Mr. Dewey’s 
notion) no more brought about the Reformation without this excit- 
ing cause and helping sympathy, than a Pharaoh built a pyramid 
with his single and unaided arm. 

To return: there is no truth, however sacred, none, however 
remotely or immediately useful, that has not from time to time 
stood in jeopardy, and that would not have been beaten down, 
and trampled into dust, had not its friends heard its call for help, 
and come out. Christ himself inveighed against those who added 
to the law, or explained it away. Who more vehement against false 
doctrines than the same Paul, from whose words one of the Rev. 
gentlemen has seen fit to write his “ Plea against Religious Con- 
troversy.” Christianity was at war, not with idolatry alone ; it was 
against the false philosophy also of Greece, and its “ unknown 
God,” that Paul contended. Why, pray, was he so zealous for the 
truth? Why could not he have been quiet, and have looked down 
upon false philosophy and idol worship with the same contempt 
and silence that the proud ones of Greece looked down upon their 
national idolatry, and with the same forbearance as the philosophers 
of this day would fain have us to do upon what we believe from 
our very hearts to be a false system, and tending to systems yet 
more false? W hy needed he be « turning the world upside 
down ?” 

Rome had within its dominion a good part of the various reli- 
gious systems upon the then known globe. But these systems did 
not clash; all was as quiet as midnight. And if the Flamens did 
not exchange temples, they, and the gods too, dwelt quietly as 
brothers. But no sooner did Christianity come in, than what an 
uproar ! 

Apollo from his shrine 


Can no more divine, 
With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos leaving. 


Peor and Baalim 
Forsake their temples dim, 
With that twice battered god of Palestine ; 
And mooned Ashtaroth, 
Heav’n’s queen and mother both, 
Now sits not girt with tapers’ holy shine ; 


And sullen Moloch fled, 
Hath left in shadows dread 
His burning idol all of blackest hue. 


Now, what, probably, said the cool philosophers of that day, on 
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hearing all this noise, and witnessing this mighty rout and ruin? 
Most likely, very much the same that men of such a cast are say- 
ing in these days about religious controversy ; talking much about 
the good old quiet times before these men, calling themselves 
Christians, came in to make divisions in the community, and excite 
the violent passions. If answered, that these were, indeed, evils, 
and that in our infirm natures evil was continually mingling with the 
good, but that where a great good was the object, attendant evils 
must be borne with, and that truth, the highest good, was not to be 
attained without a struggle; they might then ask, with Pilate, 
‘ what is truth,’ and go away without waiting an answer. We allow 
that many evils wait upon all reformations; for reformation will 
always be met by hostility, and we know not what sort of opposi- 
tion that must be where there is but one side. While watchful, 
therefore, of our own hearts, let us not shrink from our duty to 
others, remembering that all is working together for good. 

Whatever selfish motives, or worldly and violent passions were 
mixed with the contest of the Reformation, that reformation cer- 
tainly was brought about by controversy, and that a sufficiently 
warm one ; end few, we believe, are prepared to deny that great 
good came vr it. Had not Luther, and Calvin, and others lived, 
“Qld Experience,” might now have been counting his beads, and 
fumbling a death’s head, instead of going at large, jeering those 
who love the truth ardently enough to bear, for truth’ s sake, the 
odious names of bigot, and ‘zealot, and controvertist ; and if contro- 
versy do not stop him, he may yet, for aught we can tell, be putting 
up his prayers to all the saints in the calendar, or, joining the Rev. 
Mr. Pierpont, be offering them for Mr. P’s and his own departed 
friends. Controversy began and helped to establish the Protestant 
cause in Britain, though Henry VIII. was used as an instrument in 
it, by Him who often sees fit to make evil men the means of a 
good of which they little thought. And the same spirit that called 
out controversy when truth and civil liberty were in danger, found 
for truth and liberty an abiding place here. Controversy led to 
our national independence ; and we look confidently forward to 
the time, when controversy shall rescue the churches of this Com- 
monwealth from their thraldom, and shall restore to us, an exclu- 
ded sect, all the rights of free citizens,—not the mere privilege 
of being governed, but of sharing, in common with all, in the admin- 
istration of government. 

And here we would put a.question to the Rev. Gentleman who 
has filed his Plea against Religious Controversy. What, in this 
region, would have been the state of Orthodoxy, which we believe 
to be the truth, had it not been for controversy; and had not its 
champions come out, armed and ready for defence or attack, as 
occasion might demand? Why, a few years ago, it was nearly as 
feeble as a child ; and now !—Let its opponents say what it is now. 
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No wonder that the nostrils which awhile since moved in scorn at 
Orthodoxy and the Orthodox, now turn up at controversy, as of ill 
odour. 

* But Truth is immortal,’ itis said. And so she is ; still, she must 
feed on the true manna. ‘ But Truth is invincible.’ And so she 
is; but sbe must have soldiers of stout heart and fearless aspect, to 
go whither she sends, and take ground and stand firm where she bids 
them stand. One would suppose, to hear the late complaints 
against controversy, that ‘Truth had nothing to do but to walk leis- 
urely abroad in this delightful world, and scent the flowers, and 
feel the fanning breezes, and be waited upon and adored of all. 
Alas, poor, naked, persecuted ‘Truth ! 

If gentlemen would act up to their professed belief in this matter, 
in India they would look on without concern, and see the fair form 
of Truth thrust down before the massive wheels of Juggernaut, and 
hear bone after bone crushed, and grinding to powder beneath the 
enormous weight of that unclean thing of lust and blood, waiting to 
see her rise up forthwith out of the dust, and stand once more be- 
fore the mad multitude, living and beautiful. We have read, and 
seen, and felt a little too much of human nature, to believe that 
truth is to be thus kept or won. 

We would inquire of the author of the Plea, in which of those 
doctrines, esteemed by us essential, he agrees with us? If we have 
not been misinformed, there is not one of those which we have men- 
tioned as being questioned or rejected by Unitarians, that he does 
not reject. If any conclusion can be drawn from the article in the 
Examiner, already referred to, there is every reason to believe re- 
port speaks truly of him; for we cannot see to what other result 
the principles there laid down can lead. And what he makes of 
“ the gifted mind of our Lord,” who so frequently refers to the Old 
Testament, is more than we can conjecture, unless he resolves the 
whole into the convenient principle of accommodation.* 

It is from no particular fondness for catechising the gentleman, 
that we put the question; but when he comes out with a Plea 
against Religious Controversy, and would fain bring odium on 
those who may think it their duty to continue it, common fairness 
demands that he make those he appeals to acquainted with the 
points of difference between him and us. Does he believe that 
were these differences stated in full and plain English, the commu- 
nity would, with him, call them mere theories or technicalities, 
having no practical character nor uses? But he has so spoken 
of them. Is this just and open? We leave it for him to consider ; 


* The writer of the Plea must have often been amused at the recollection of the well 
known attempt at defining the word accommodate, namely; that whereby “ a man is, 
as they say, accommodated :—which is an excellent thing.” He who formed this definition 
was a wiser man than we had taken him for, or the times have given it a wonderful sig- 
nificancy. 
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thinking too well of him to doubt, how, with all his leanings, he 
will decide. 

Seeing our opponents have of a sudden become such con- 
demners of controversy, we would remark generally, that would 
they but follow the course we have alluded to, and lay before 
the community, fairly and in plain terms, their whole system 
of negations, they would more speedily and effectually bring about 
the desired cessation of the contest, than by sending forth myriads 
of Pleas and discourses against it. We can think of nothing which 
would be so likely soon to leave us little to oppose, and allow us to 
go earlier to rest from our disagreeable, but now imperative, 
duties. 

Lord Byron said, in substance, nothing but experience does a 
man any good ; ‘no, nor does that even. His lordship, we believe, 
was more than half right, if we may judge by what we have seen 
of “ Old Experience.” Yet even the king’s jester may now and 
then let fall something worth a wise man’s picking up; and there 
may he something in his fooleries out of which a moral may be 
drawn by the thoughtful. We may learn how “a lazy, uncon- 
cerned trifling, without a care which end goes forward, and with 
an utter indifferency whether to stir or sit still,” will infect the 
heart and mind, even as to the great and everlasting truths of the 
Gospel, and leave to-us “ nothing serious in mortality,” nothing 
earnest, nothing solemn, in eternity. The writer seems, as it were, 
to have bound up his jest-book with his bible, and to have set an 
example of trifling upon what is closely connected with that sacred 
volume, which is dangerous to the young, and which the sceptical 
and the careless will not be slow to turn to use. 

If this harlequin, when he had made his way into the church, 
had contented himself with dusting our black coats with his wand, 
we would have taken it in perfect good nature, nor have envied him 
his gay, motley jacket ; but if we have a right to judge an author by 
his book, he is too much at heart a trifler to meddle with sacred 
things. We are not pharisaically strait, nor do we measure a man’s 
sanctity by the length of his visage, and we take to ourselves, and 
allow to others, something for one’s peculiar humor, where not 
bearing too directly on God’s Word ; but there seems to be about 
this writer not a touch or shade of seriousness, even here. 

That evil passions will come out of controversy, we have plainly 
enough seen. And, as “ Old Experience’s” motto reminds us, 
when the fire, which was kindled for a benevolent purpose, began 
to blaze, upon Paul’s laying the sticks thereon, “ there came a viper 
out of the heat.” But though the venomous reptile “ fastened on 
his hand,” “ he shook off the beast into the fire, and felt no harm.’ 
So long as we can enlighten the benighted mind, or comfort the 
cheerless heart, by the blaze of truth, we shall continue, like Paul, 
to lay on the sticks; and if it should still bring out the vipers, 
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we, too, trust to shake of the beasts into the fire, and feel no 
harm.* 

If we could pos ssibly make room for a more particular notice of 
the Rev. Mr. Dewey’s discourse, than we consider our mere allu- 
sions to be, we should hardly ae how to proceed ; for it is not 
quite clear to us, and we fancy it was not to him, what it is that he 
has been attacking with so much invective and wrath. Through 
a melancholy delusion of mind, Don Quixote fell violently afoul of 
the windmills. If the Rev. gentleman has been laboring under an 
infirmity of the head, alike delusive, we have to regret that he did 
not discover something, at least, of the Don’s noble indignation, 
and generosity of heart. 

There is the word spite in our language ; but it implies so much 
which is despicable, that we rever intend using it, if we can possi- 
bly come near our meaning by any other word, or by an ever so 
long periphrasis. Mr. D.’s attack upon the missionary cause, and 
upon the motives and feelings of its friends, is one of the greatest 
outrages upon truth and common decorum, that has chanced to fall 
to our lot to notice. With the most perfect sincerity, and with no 
unkind feeling—for the writer has made us sad rather than angry— 
we advise him to make himself somewhat acquainted with his sub- 
ject before he writes again, and, what is far more important, to ex- 
amine well his heart ; and until his passions are brought under bet- 
ter control, to have the grace not to expose them thus unscrupu- 
lously to the public. 

Though we cannot give up controversy while there are errors to 
be opposed, we shall endeavor to maintain a spirit of forbearance 
and meekness; and if within a very few years past, and almost 
up to the present moment, there has been anywhere in our 
community a class of persons who made scoff of us, and for 
whom no story could be too absurd to listen to, or too scandalous 
to retail, provided it would blast our characters and weaken our in- 
fluence ; if, on some public occasions, a spirit has discovered self, 
which, had the state of society allowed, would have hunted us over 
mountains and into caves, we hope that in these days of our grow- 
ing strength and prosperity, we shall have no disposition to retali- 
ate, or to remember these things. 

Now that a new mode is adopted of counteracting our efforts and 
checking their success, let us be under no concern; let us be ac- 





* One of the wickedest things in “‘ Old Experience’s” Pamphle t, is his insinuation that 
im their addresse s to people, Orthodox ministers are not sincere. “ Only Jet us suppose?’ 
says he, “that young Mr. Beecher, who, in his address to the Young Men of Boston, has 
merely undertaken to e xplain the counsels of God from everlasting to everlasting, is not 
so sure as he pretends to be on these subjects, and has taught us ten times as much as he 
knows himself; the moment I become one of his followers, and have taught my faith to 
bow to his reason, J shall find some private letter from him, perhaps, sent to ree in 
Ohio, confessing that he was only humbugging the people, and seeing how far absurd 
reasoning would go with credulous minds.” Many have supposed there was an allusion 
in this sentence, to some letter actually written by Mr. Beecher. We are authorized to 
say, that no such letter, to which it can allude, has ever been written by him, and that the 
whole i is a sheer iabrication a malicious scanda 
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tive, but calm; let us be ardent, but not angry ; and these wiles 
against us will also fail, and the fowler be caught in his own snare. 
Let us be grateful for our success, but not vain of it, remembering 
the God who has bestowed it ; let us rejoice in it, not so much for 
our own sakes, but the rather that it is in His cause. 

Let us be up and doing; for our work is but just begun. Let 
us look around us and see ‘what } is man, and what the fallen world 
he dwells in. “The stately ruins are visible to every eye, that 
bear in their front (yet extant) this doleful inscription: Here God 
once dwelt. Enough appears of the admirable frame and structure 
of the soul of man, to show the Divine presence did sometime re- 
side in it; more than enough of vicious deformity, to proclaim he 
is now retired and gone. The lamps are extinct, the altar over- 
turned ; the light and love are now vanished, which did the one 
shine with so heavenly brightness, the other burn with so pious fer- 
vour. The golden candlestick is displaced, and thrown aw ay as an 
useless thing, to make room for the throne of the prince of dark- 
ness. The sacred i incense, which sent rolling up in clouds its rich 
perfumes, are exchanged for a poisonous vapour ; and here is, in- 
stead of a sweet savour, a stench. The comely order of this house 
is turned all into confusion; the beauties of holiness, into noisome 
impurities. ‘The house of prayer to a den of thieves, and that of 
the worst and most horrid kind ; for every lust is a thief, and every 
theft a sacrilege. Continual rapine and robbery are committed 
upon holy things. The noble powers which were designed and 
dedicated to divine contemplation and delight, are alienated to the 
service of the most despicable idols, and employed unto vilest in- 
tuitions and embraces; to behold and admire lying vanities, to in- 
dulge and cherish Just and wickedness. What have not the ene- 
mies done wickedly in the sanctuary? How have they broken 
down the carved.work thereof, and that, too, with axes and ham- 
mers !”—*“* You come amidst all this confusion, as into the ruined 
palate of some great prince, in which you see here the fragments 
of a noble pillar, there the shattered pieces of some curious image- 
ry; and all lying neglected and useless amongst heaps of dirt. 
He that invites you to take a view of the soul of man, gives you 
but such another prospect, and doth but say to you, Behold the 
desolation, all things rude and waste! So that, should there be 
any pretence to the Divine presence, it might be said, If God be 
here, why ts it thus? The faded glory, the darkness, the disor- 
der, the impurity, the decayed state in all respects of this Temple, 
too plainly show the great Inhabitant is gone.’ 

Up, then, to the repairing of this Temple ; and be not dis- 
couraged, although they of Samaria plot against you. The great 
Master-builder is calling us to the work; and let us not rest from 
our labors, till this house be more glorious than the former house, 
and the whole earth shall lift up its voice with a shout, crying, The 


Lord is in his holy Temple ! 
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A Menor or tHe Rev. Leen Ricuwonp, A. M., author of 
the Dairyman’s Daughter, Young Cottager, &c. By the Rev. 
T. S. Grimshawe, A. M. Abridged by the Rev. William Pat- 
ton, A. M. New York: J. Leavitt—Boston: Crocker & 
Brewster, 1829. pp. 364. 


We have rarely been more interested in a volume of biography, 
than in this. Legh Richmond, who had been chiefly known in 
this country as the author of certain popular tracts, was truly a 
great and ‘good man—a lovely and consistent Christian ; and the 
American editor and publishers deserve the thanks of his commu- 
nity for the present edition of his Memoir. We rise from the pe- 
rusal of it with a deeper sense, indeed, of human unworthiness, 
but with enlarged views of the excellence, usefulness, happiness 
and honor, which the grace of God confers on all who truly pos- 
sess it. 

Legh Richmond was born in Liverpool, in 1772. His early 
education he received at home, under the care of his father, who 
was a physician ; his collegiate, at the University of Cambridge. 
He was distinguished as an uncommonly agreeable young man, 
and a successful scholar. His father designed him for the law, 
but he chose the ministry; from other motives, however, than a 
true love to Christ, and the souls of men. It was not till he had 
been in the ministry more than two years, that he became truly 
pious. The circumstances which led to his conversion were as 
follows : 

* About two years after he had entered on his curacies, one of his college 
friends was on the eve of taking holy orders, to whom a near relative had sent 
Mr. Wilberforce’s “ Practical Christianity.””’ This thoughtless candidate for the 
momentous charge of the Christian ministry, forwarded the book to Mr. Rich- 
mond, requesting him to give it a perusal, and to inform him what he must say 
respecting its contents. In compliance with this request, he began to read the 
book, and found himself so deeply interested in its contents, that the volume 
was not laid down before the perusal of it was completed. The night was spent 
in reading and reflecting upon the important truths contained in this valuable 
and impressive work. In the course of his employment, the soul of the reader 
was penetrated to its inmost recesses; and the effect produced by the book of 
God, in innumerable instances, was in this case accomplished by means of a 
human composition. From that period, his mind received a powerful impulse, 
and was no longer able to rest under its former impre ssions. A change was ef- 
fected in his views of divine truth, as decided as it was influential. 


The character of his ministry was now changed, and a corres- 
pondent change took place in the effects of it. “God blessed it, 
and numerous converts attested its efficacy and power.” 

Mr. R. was first settled in the Isle of Wight. After eight or 
nine years, he was removed to the Lock Hospital; and thence, af- 
ter a few weeks, to Turvey, in Bedfordshire, whe re he spent the 
remainder of bis days. “ The text of his first sermon” at 'T urvey, 
“was taken from 1 Cor. ii.2: ‘For I determined not to know 
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anything among you, save Jesus Christ, and him crucified.’ From 
these words he uniformly preached, on every returning anniversary 
cf his incumbency, and continued to do so till the last year of his 
life.” He died in the spring of 1827, in the 56th year of his age. 

Besides his Tracts, and several occasional discourses, Mr. R. 
compiled a work, entitled “ The Fathers of the English Church,” 
in eight volumes 8vo., and contributed occasionally to ** The Chris- 
tian Observer.”” He was not a voluminous writer, but rather the 
man of action, the preacher, pastor, parent, friend. In these re- 
lations he was most conspicuous, and in these he shone with supe- 
rior lustre. Whoever is social, active, engaged in doing good, and 
pleased to see others so, will find a treat in the Memoirs of Legh 
Richmond ; nor if tasteful and literary, as well as pious, need he 
have any fear of being offended. 

The Memoir in general is well written. The thread of the 
narrative is agreeably preserved, and the whole concluded with ap- 
propriate remarks by the editor. ‘The most prominent thing in 
it is the character of Mr. R. as a preacher and public agent of be- 
nevolent institutions. It contains extracts from his correspondence, 
diary, and journal, with several letters from his relatives and 
friends, communicating important information respecting his life, 
character, labors, sickness, and death. 

We offer a few extracts, with a view to excite interest, rather 
than satisfy it. For full satisfaction, our religious readers must be 
referred to the work itself, in perusing which, we cannot doubt they 
will experience much pleasure ard profit. 

The preaching of Mr. R., so far as it respected doctrines, is thus 
described by his biographer. 


“In his addresses from the pulpit, he never failed to point out, distinctly and 
forcibly, man’s ruin by the fall—his condemnation under the law, and his moral 
inability to deliver himself by any power or strength of his own.—Free and full 
justification, through faith in the atoning blood and righteousness of the Re- 
deemer—the nature of that faith, and its fruits and evidences,—the agency of the 
Holy Spirit, inthe regeneration and sanctification of believers ;—and the neces- 
sity of personal righteousness, or a conformity of heart and life to the word of 
God—not as the titie to heaven, but as a meetness for its enjoyment. These are 
fundamental doctrines, in which all true Christians, without distinction of sect 
or party, cordially unite. They have been the food of the church of God in all 
ages—the manna which has sustained her children in the many and diversified 
scenes of human trial and infirmity; they have been the song of their pilgri- 
1aage ; their joy in tribulation ; their light in darkness, and their guide to life 
and immortality.” 


In respect to style and manner, 


“ Mr. R. used to refer his friends, who conversed with him on the subject of 
preaching, to the advice of his college tutor: ‘Don’t use terms of science. The 
people have no abstract ideas—they cannot understand comparisons and aliu- 
sions remote from all their habits. Take words of Saxon derivation, and not 
such as are derived from Latin and Greek. Talk of riches, not affluence—of 
trust, not confidence. Present the same idea in a varied form, and take care you 
understand the subject yourself. If you be intelligent; you will be intelligible.” 
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During the frequent journeys of Mr. R. as an agent for chari- 
table institutions, he addressed numerous letters to his friends, his 
people, and the different members of his family. The following 
excellent counsel is communicated in his letters to his daugh- 
ters. 


* With a heart full of affection, I sit down to express a few sentiments and 
intimations of my wishes, as connected with your conduct, in the course of any 
journey, or absence from home. I wish each of you to preserve a copy of it, my 
dear children, and often look at it ; take it with you when from home, and keep 
it safe when at home. 

“ Independently of my anxious wishes for your secret, spiritual welfare, I have 
much to feel on my own account, in point of credit and character, as connected 
with your deportment, in every house and company into which I may introduce 
you. I have not a doubt of your general affectionate wish to speak and act 
right ; but, inexperience, youth, thoughtlessness, and want of more acquain- 
tance with the world carnal, and the world religious, may easily occasion incon- 
sistencies and errors which might be injurious to your own, as well as to my 
comfort and credit. Accept, therefore, a father’s blessings and prayers, with a 
father’s chapter of admonitions and explanations. 

“ You are not unaware, that I avowedly belong toa class of Christian ministers, 
who profess, for Christ’s and their souls’ sakes, to be separate from the world— 
to maintain purer and more distinct views of the Scripture doctrine—and to be 
willing to spend and be spent in behalf of the truth, as it is in Jesus. I am, 
therefore, supposed, not only to maintain a consistent separation from the follies 
and vices of the world, its pomps and vanities, but to aim at so ruling and gui- 
ding my household, that my principles may shine forth in their conduct. Any 
want of correctness, consistency, faithfulness, and propriety in them, will always 
attach a mixture of censure, surprise, and concern, as it regards me. The 
friends of religion will grieve, and those who are otherwise will rejoice, if you 
could be drawn into compliances, and expressions of sentiment, at variance with 
your father’s; always, therefore, keep in remembrance, whether you are in 
company with decidedly religious and consistent Christians, or with those who 
are only partially so, or with those who are not so, (unhappily) at all,—that you 
have not only your own peace of conscience to maintain, but the estimation 
and honor of your parent also. 

“ Many temptations will occur, to induce you to yield and conform to habits 
and principles, the very reverse of those which you hear me supporting, both in 
the pulpit and the parlor. Be not ashamed of firmly, though modestly, in such 
cases, resisting them. State what mine and your principles are, and heed not 
the momentary unpleasantaess of appearing singular, when conscience and duty 
require it. You may easily say, ‘ My father does not approve of such and such 
things, neither can No person, whose estimation is worth having, will think 
the worse of you, for such instances of mild, but decisive firmness.” 

“The half-religious are often more dangerous than those who are less so ; 
because we are more on our guard in the latter case than the former. The 
great number of instances in which I have seen the young people of religious 
families deeply injured in their spirits and habits, by much visiting with persons 
of different views and customs from those of their own household, has made me, 
I confess, from pure motives of conscience and prudence, very averse to much 
of that sort of visiting in my own children’s case, which I know has been pro- 
ductive of bad consequences in others. And the difficulty of drawing the line 
has always appeared very great, with my numerous friends and acquaintance.” 

“I will now add some remarks, placed under select heads, which may make 
them more conspicuous, and better remembered: and may God render them 
useful to you! Keep them constantly with you, and let them be always read 
over, at least, once a week. 

“ Amusements.—Plays, balls, public concerts, cards, private dances, &c. &c. 

“ Serious, consistent Christians must be against these things, because the dan- 
gerous spirit of the world and the flesh isin them all: they are the “ pomps and 
vanities of this wicked world,” so solemnly renounced at baptism. To be con- 
formed to these seductive and more than frivolous scenes, is to be conformed to 
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this world, or to be opposed to the character and precepts of Christ. They that 
see no harm in these things are spiritually blind; and they who will not hear 
admonition against them are spiritually deaf. Shun, my girls, the pleasures of 
sin, and seek those which are at God’s right hand for evermore. You cannot 
love both.” 

“ Books.—Characters are speedily discerned by their choice of books.—Novels 
in prose, I need not now forbid; ignorant as you are of their bad tendency by 
experience, you, I am persuaded, trust me on that head, and will never sacrifice 
time, affection, or attentionto them. But beware of novels in verse. Poets are 
more dangerous than prose writers, when their principles are bad. Were Lord 
B—— no better poet than he is a man, he might have done little harm ; but 
when a bad man isa good poet, and makes his good poetry the vehicle of his bad 
sentiments, he does mischief by wholesale. Do not be ashamed of having never 
read the fashionable poem of the day. A Christian has no time, and should 
have no inclination, for any reading that has no real tendency to improve the 
heart. 

** Dress —Aim at great neatness and simplicity. Shun finery and show. 

Be not in haste to follow new fashions 

Remember, that with regard to dress, Christians ought to be decidedly plain- 
er, and less showy than the people of the world. I wish it to be said of the fe- 
males of my house, ‘ With what evident and becoming simplicity are the 
daughters of Simplex* attired.’ ” 

“ Behaviour in Company.—Be cheerful, but not gigglers. 

Be serious, but not dull. 

Be communicative, but not forward. 

Be kind, but not servile. 

In every company, support your own and your father’s principles by cautious 
consistency. 

Beware of silly thoughtless speeches: although you may forget them, others 
will not. 

Remember God's eye is in every place, and his ear in every company. 

Beware of levity and familiarity with young men ; a modest reserve, without 
affectation, is the only safe path—grace is needful here ; ask for it ; you know 
where.” 

“« Prayer.—Strive to preserve a praying mind through the day ; notonly at the 
usual and stated pericds, but everywhere, and at all times, and in all compa- 
nies. This is your best preservative against error, weakness, and sin. 

Always think yourselves in the midst of temptations; and never more so, 
than when most pleased with outward objects and intercourse. 

Pray and watch ; for if the spirit be willing, yet the flesh is deplorably weak. 

“ Religion.—Keep ever in mind, that, for your own sake and for my sake, you 
have a religious profession to sustain; and this both in serious and worldly 
company. Be firm and consistent inthem both. Many eyes and ears are open, 
to cbserve what my children say and do, and will be, wherever we go. Pray to 
be preserved from errors, follies, and offences, which bring an evil name upon 
the ways of God. You may sometimes hear ridicule, prejudice, and censure 
assail the friends of true religion—it ever was, and will be so: “ but blessed are 
they who are persecuted for righteousness’ sake, for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven.” Be not ashamed of Christ here, and he will not be ashamed of you 
hereafter. 

“ Attend, in the course of every day and hour, to the growth of your best and 
most ennobling principles of action. Much, very much time, which might be 
employed in an increasing meetness for the inheritance of the saints in light, 
is, | fear, lost. These things ought not so to be. Time is short, eternity is at 
hand. It isa hard thing to be saved at all; and every lost hour, every idle 
word, every neglected opportunity, makes it more hard. It isa srait gate and 
narrow way to heaven, and (comparatively) few there be that find it.” 

“ Estimate of Characters ——Look first for grace. Do not disesteem good peo- 
ple on account of their foibles, or deficiencies in matters of little importance. 
Gold unpolished, is far more valuable than the brightest brass. Never form un- 
favorable opinions of religious people hastily,—‘ Charity hopeth all things.’ 


* Mr. Richmond’s signature in the ‘ Christian Guardian.’ 
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Prize those families where you find constant family prayer ; and suspect evil 
and danger, where it is avowedly unknown and unpractised. Always remem- 
ber the astonishing difference between the true followers of Jesus, and the yet 
unconverted world, and prize them accordingly, whatever be their rank in 
society. 

“ Gentility and piety form a happy union ; but poverty and picty are quite as 
acceptable in the eyes of God,—and so they ought to be in ours. Not only are 
the poor far more in actual number than the rich, but experience proves that 
the proportionate number of the truly serioas among the poor is much greater 
than the corresponding proportion of numbers among the rich. Take 1000 poor 
and 100 rich ; you will probably find ten of the latter serious: but 200 of the 
former shall be so at the same time.” 

“ Parents.—Seek to make them happy in you. 

“ If you perceive that anything in your ways makes them otherwise, you ought 
to have no peace until you have corrected it : and if you find yourself indifferent 
or insensible to their will and wishes, depend upon it yours is a carnal, disobe- 
dient, ungrateful heart. If you love them, keep their commandments ; other- 
wise love is a mere word in the mouth, or a notion in the fancy, but not a ruling 
principle in the heart. They know much of the world, you very little: trust 
them, therefore, when they differ from you and refuse compliance with your de- 
sires,—they watch over you for God, and are entitled to great deference and 
cheerful obedience. You may easily shorten the lives of affectionate and con- 
scientious parents by misconduct, bad tempers, and alienation from their injunc- 
tions. Let not this sin be laid to your charge.” 


Mr. R. was passionately fond of music, and in the early part of 
his life had paid much attention to the subject. As Oratorios, 
Grand Concerts, &c. are becoming frequent among us, we take 
the liberty of acquainting our readers with his sentiments in re- 
gard to exhibitions of this nature. 


“The approaching grand musical festival, to be held at Edinburgh, about the 
same week with that at Northampton, occasions almost daily discussion in every 
party where we are visiting ; and there is but one feeling among all our Chris- 
tian friends—that no serious and consistent Christian will go. 

** T have never had but one opinion on the subject of these prostitutions of re- 
ligion and music, at these theatrical, and, as I think, unwarrantable medleys. I 
deeply lament that any who, in other respects, so justly deserve the name of 
consistent Christians, should so little fathom the corruptions of their own hearts, 
and be so insensible to the dangerous tendency of public amusements which 
unite all the levity of the world with the professed sanctity of religious perfor- 
mances. 

“TI do consider the ordinary musical festivals, conducted as they are, amid a 
strange medley of wanton confusion and most impure mixtures, as highly delu- 
sive, fascinating, and dangerous to youth. I consider the Oratorio perfor- 
mances in churches, as a solemn mockery of God, and forbidden by the clear 
principles of the Gospel. The making the most sacred and solemn subjects 
which heaven ever revealed to man, even the Passion of Christ himself on the 
cross, a matter for the gay, critical, undevout recreation of individuals, who 
avowedly assemble for any purpose but that of worship; and who, if they did, 
could hardly pretend that it were very practicable in such company, and on 
such an occasion, I do from my heart believe to be highly offensive to God.” 


In writing to his children, he speaks thus beautifully of one of 
their number, who had died in infancy. 


“ But, whilst I am enumerating ‘the olive branches which surround my ta- 
ble, and ‘the children whom God hath given me,’ I suddenly feel as if I had 
erred in my calculations. Is there no link of connexion between the visible 
and invisible worlds ? no right of appropriation by which an earthly parent may 
say, ‘I have achild in heaven?’ Yes; a sweet little cherub in the mansions 
above, seems to my imagination to be the very link which faith and love would 
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employ to animate all the energies of my best affections, when I look at my 
still livinz children, and contemplate their immortal condition. 

“ One of you, my e/eren children, is in glory,—a lamb, safely and eternally i 
folded in the arms of his Redeemer. He is the first in my household that has 
gone to his rest. May he prove a pledge for many to follow him there, in God’s 
own time. In the meantime, cherish it in your frequent remembrance, as an 
argument for heavenly-mindedness, that one of you is already in heaven. | 
may not, indeed, now address myself to him ; but | may speak of him to you: I 
may remind you of his epitaph, and of the Paradise to which he belongs. J may 
also thus preserve the sense of kindred alliance between the dead and the living 
of my family, and ardently pray for the perfect and eternal reunion of them all, 
through grace, in ‘the house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.’” 


In a letter to one of his sons, we have the following noble senti- 
ments, on the necessity of piety, as a qualification for preaching 
the Gospel. 


“ Farnestly as I should wish a son of mine to be a minister, yet I tremble at 
the idea of educating and devoting a son to the sacred profession, without a ' 
previous satisfactory evidence that his own soul was right with God. Without 
this, you and I should be guilty of a most awful sin in his sight. To any, and 
every other good profession, trade, or occupation, it may be lawful and expe- 
dient to fix, with some degree of determination, long before the entering on it; 
but the ministry is an exception. Even St. Paul himself trembles, ‘ lest, when 
[have preached to others, | myself should be a cast-away [ consider per- 
sonal religion, accompanied and evidenced by personal conduct, to be indispen- 
sable in the individual, before either he, or another for him, fixes on the minis- 
try for his profession. And I will not hesitate to say to you, that, honored and 
happy as [ should feel in being permitted to see you a faithful preacher of 
righteousness, adorning the Gospel which you would proclaim to others ;—yet, 
without this, [ would rather a thousand times see you a mason, or in the hum- 
blest capacity in life. I know what the office is; and a penitent sense of my 
own deficiencies teaches me to be fearful, and to tremble for those of others 
how much more so in the case of a child 

“The national church groans and bleeds, ‘ from the crown of its head to the 
sole of its feet,’ through the daily intrusion of unworthy men into its ministry 


Patrons, parents, tutors, colleges, are annually pouring a torrent of incompetent 
youths into the church, and loading the nation with spiritual guilt. Hence, 
souls are neglected and ruined—bigotry and ignorance prevail—church pride 
triumphs over church godliness—and the establishment is despised, deserted, 
and wounded. Shall you and I deepen these wounds ?—shall we add one more 
unit to the numbers of the unworthy and traitorous watchmen on the towers of 
our British Jerusalem? God forbid! But, to avoid so sada departure from 
every principle of sacred order and conscience, you must become a humble, se- 
riously-minded, consistent young disciple of Christ: a diligent student, an obe- 
dient son, a loving brother, a grateful worshipper, a simple-hearted Christian. 
And I must feel comfortably satisfied that you are so; or with what con- 


science, with what hope, with what satisfaction, with what peace of mind, can 
I consent to devote you to the most sacred, the most important, the most re- 
sponsible of all offices within the compass of human existence ?” 


Mr. Richmond’s Tracts are certainly among the most popular, 
and perhaps quite the most so, of any now in circulation. ‘ The 
Dairyman s Daughter” has been “ translated into nearly all the con- 
tinental languages. It has found its way to the palaces of kings, 
and to the hut of the American Indian.” In the English language, 
alone, nearly two millions of copies are supposed to have been cir- 
culated. ‘To the lovers of these Tracts it will be a satisfaction to 
know, what is abundantly proved in the volume before us, that 
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they are literally ‘no fiction,’ but a plain and sober narrative of 


facts. 

Mr. Richmond was a distinguished preacher, sound, ready, in- 
structive, and deeply interesting. He was an ardent friend to 
religious charitable institutions, and in the latter part of his life was 
much employed on agencies to increase their funds. In these ex- 
cursions, he uniformly drew large auditories, to the number, in 
some instances, of three or four thousands, who hung on his lips 
with intense delight, while by the 1e force of his arguments, and the 
power of his appeals, their hearts were opened to give freely and 
liberally. From three to five hundred dollars was a common col- 
lection—in one instance it amounted to fourteen hundred and siaty- 
nine dollars !! 

In all his labors abroad, Mr. R. seems never to have written his 
sermons, but to have made thx m on the Spot, or as he passed from 
place to place. Prayer, meditation, and a general arrangement 
of topics, was all that he attempted. tn this manner he prepared 
his sermons generally, whether abroad or at home. Pe rhaps the r 
is occasion to regret, with his biographer, that he did not write 
more of them; but, however it may be in Old England, natural 
preaching from the mind and heart, without the formality and stiff- 
ness of full notes and literal reading, is not the sin of ministers in 
New England. ‘That there is enough of a sort of extempore 
pre aching i in some parts of our country, is not doubted ; but it de- 
serves inquiry whether, among well educated ministers, the gene- 
ral strain of preac hing, with us, is not too mechanical, too artificial, 

—and whether it is not, on this account, in frequent instances, dry, 
cold, speculative, and nearly useless. 

It is a singular circumstance in regard to Mr. Richmond, “ that 
his first attempt to preach extempore, in the very small church in 
Yaverland, in the Isle of Wight, was a total failure. He was so 
ashamed of it, that he declared he would not repeat the atte mpt; 
and it was only in consequence of the urgent solicitations of a 
friend, that he was induced to make a second trial.” And yet he 
attained, at length, to such perfection in his mode of delivery, that, 
preaching once before the Duke of Kent, who had made him his 
chaplain, it was matter of dispute among his royal auditors, whe- 
ther he had not committed to memory a finely written discourse, 
and recited it memoriter; nor would some of them be convinced 
to the contrary, till, having obtained the notes of the amiable 
preacher, the Duke exhibited the brief outline, which had been ac- 
tually used. ‘ He was once known to preach an hour and three 
quarters on so difficult a subject as the incidental evid nees of 
Christianity,” after the manner of Paley’s “ Hore Pauline,” ap- 
plying the principle of the argument “ to every book” in the Bible ; 
and yet, says his biographer, ‘‘ nothing remains of the sermon, ex- 
cept a few short heads of discourse.” 
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In the character of Mr. Richmond, as exhibited in the work be- 
fore us, we have an example of high and uniform Christian attain- 
ment of full, even, justly seinpleitands and well balanced piety. 
Doubtless a piety such as this ; which sanctifies the imagination, the 
intellect, the social affections, and all the powers and acquisitions 
of the man to Christ and his cause, should be desired, pursued and 
cultivated as the great end of life. 

We trust the effect of the interesting volume which we now lay 
down, on all of a kindred spirit who peruse its pages, will be to 
admonish of remaining deficiencies, excite to greater diligence, 
and thus quicken them in the pursuit of glory, honor, and immor- 
tality. 


MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENT. 


UNITARIAN MANAGEMENT, 


It was intimated, in the introduction to our present volume, that we had 
in reserve, and were intending to publish, additional evidence of the endeavors 
of Unitarians in this region, several years since, to cover up and conceal their 

‘ peculiar sentiments. We know not when we shall have a fairer opportunity, 
than now, to commence the fulfilment of our promise. It will be recollected, 
that American Unitarianism was first drawn from concealment, by the publica- 
tion of private letters from Unitarians in this coun try to those of the same sen- 
timent in England. These letters, with accompanying remarks, were introduced 
by Mr. Belsham into his Memoirs of Mr. Lindsey, from which they were ex- 
tracts, and published in Boston, in 1815.—The documents which follow are of 
the same general description, and scarcely inferior in point of interest to those 
which were then published. They are worthy of attention, not only as proving 
the fact of concealment, but as disclosing the views and expectations of Unita- 
rians on other subjects, at the time when they were written. 

The following is an extract of a letter “‘ from one of the ministers of the Phil- 
adelphia Unitarian Society” to friends in England, dated Philadelphia, Sept. 
28, 1811, and published in the London “ Monthly Repository,” vol. vii. pp. 56, 57 


“ Having this summer made an excursion to Boston, perhaps a 
few particulars relative to the state of religious information there, 
may not be unacceptable. ‘There is only one place of worship at 
Boston which is avowedly Unitarian, viz. King’s Chapel, originally 
an Episcopalian church, and still so in regard to the mode of wor- 
ship, except that the service has been freed from everything rela- 
tive to the Trinity, Atonement, &c. A new and improved liturgy 
was published a few months ago, which is now used instead of the 
former one. The ministers are Mr. Freeman, a mostexcellent 
man, and Mr. Cary, a young gentleman of superior talents, and 
great respectability.” 

“For years after Mr. Freeman’s settlement, the other ministers, 
with few exceptions, regarded him with considerable shyness, on 
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account of his supposed heterodoxy, and because he had not had 
clerical ordination ; but now, and for a considerable time past, these 
prejudices have given way; while the weight of his talents, and the 
great goodness of his heart, have rendered him the object of high 
and general esteem.* Mr. Cary was not ordained in any other way 
than by Mr. Freeman laying his hand on his head, merely in the 
name of the congregation. No minister was called to assist. 

Of late years, there has been a remarkable change in the Congre- 
gational churches at Boston. Of this description there are nine, 
eight of which are supplied by ministers, differing more or less on 
various topics, but all living in great harmony with each other, and 
with Messrs. Freeman and Cary, with whom they occasionally ex- 
change pulpits, reading the King’s Chapel service when they preach 
there, and on the other hand, Messrs. Freeman and Cary, when in a 
Congregational pulpit, conduct the prayers after the Congregational 
mode. In most of the Congregational churches, Belknap’s collec- 
tion is used. Mr. Buckminster uses Tate and Brady’s, and a selec- 
tion compiled by himself. Ere long, Belknap’s book must be dis- 
carded ; for all the ministers alluded to are anti-Calvinistic and anti- 
Trinitarian. 

The ministers of Boston and its vicinity hold meetings at each 
other’s houses, in rotation, once every fortnight, for the examination 
of candidates, and for friendly advice and social intercourse. At 
these meetings, you may see Unitarians, Arians, and Trinitarians 
indiscriminately—as also at the weekly Thursday morning lecture, 
which is preached by Orthodox and heterodox men alti rnately. | 
heard two of these, one by Mr. Cary, quite an Unitarian discourse ; 
the other by a Mr. Codman, in the true style of an old Puritan. Dr. 
Osgood, whose sermon was animadverted on, in the Monthly Re- 
pository, (vol. v. p.606) is a high Calvinist, of a warm and affec- 
tionate temper, and of great liberality and candor on theological 
subjects. His sympathies are with the anti-Calvinists, and if any of 
his own folks show anything like bigotry, Dr. O. is their (the anti- 
Calvinist’s) champion. He is, therefore, a great favorite with the 
Boston ministers. 

The Presbyterians of the Middle States, finding that so many of 
the Congregational churches had departed from the old faith, erected 
a fine new church at Boston, to promote revivals. It is supplied by 
one Dr. Griffin, who had been extremely popular in New Jersey ; 
but he has seTrLep pown at Boston. The church is deeply in 
debt, half the pews are yet to let, and the good man himself, by not 
returning the civilities paid him by the other ministers, when he 
first came to Boston, is now neglected, not only by them, but by 
their hearers ; and he has to stand his ground, and plead the cause 
of Orthodoxy, against eight of the Congregationalists, besides the 
King’s Chapel ministers.” 

“While at Boston, I had every opportunity of seeing with mine 
own eyes.” ‘‘ It was my wish to have been only a hearer; but, al- 
though I declared myself a layman, yet a minister according to our 
constitution, i. e. as it respects our flock, I had to officiate twice.” 


* A few days ago, Mr. Freeman had the degree of D. D. from Harvard University 
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In the statements here made, there are some slight inaccuracies. In Sept. 
1811, the date of the letter, there were ten Congregational churches in Boston, 
nine of which were supplied with ministers. Two of these ministers, Messrs, 
Griffin and Huntington, were not “ anti-Calvinistic and anti-Trinitarian,” nei- 
ther did they “ exchange pulpits” with the ministers at King’s Chapel—The 
“ Thursday morning lecture” was preached, not “‘ by Orthodox and heterodox 
men, alternately,” but by the members of the Boston Association, in succession. 
—The account given of the Park Street church and its minister is too amusing 
to require correction or comment. 

It will be observed, that “ali the ministers,” except the two above named, 
“ are anti-Trinitarian ;’—Dr. Griffin “has to stand his ground, and plead the 
cause of Orthodoxy, against” them all ;—and yet “ there is only one place of 
worship at Boston, which is avowrepty Unitarian.” Our readers will draw the 
inference for themselves. 


The letter above given, we consider of small importance compared with one 
which is to follow. In order to bring this more important communication fairly 
before our readers, a preliminary statement will be necessary —Some time pre- 
vious to 1812, the Rev. John Grundy, of Manchester, (England) published a 
Sermon, delivered at the opening of a new Unitarian chapel in Liverpool. In 
the course of the sermon, he spoke of the sense in which he wished the word 
Unitarian to be received: 


** Since we must have some discriminating appellation, would that 
we could unite in the use of one term, so defined as to include us 
all, the term Unitarian—Unitarian, in contradistinction from Trini- 
tarian, and referring solely to the object of religious adoration. The 
term, thus defined, would include us all, whether believing the pre- 
existence, or the simple humanity of Jesus Christ.” 


To this paragraph, Mr. Grundy appended a Note, giving a very flattering ac- 
count of the progress of Unitarianism in Boston, and the surrounding region. 
‘¢The account” in the Note, he says, “ was drawn up by a gentleman who had 
recently been in Boston, and thought himself fully qualified to give an account 

g Sully q g 
of Unitarianism in that place.” The Note, so much of it as is necessary for 
our present purpose, is as follows: 


“Tt may be interesting to the friends of Unitarianism to be in- 
formed, that the doctrines which they consider as consonant to the 
genuine principles of Christianity, have already made very conside- 
rable progress in the northern and eastern parts of the U. States. 
For several years, these doctrines have been spreading rapidly in 
the town of Boston ; and at present, an open profession of them is 
made by the most popular and influential of the clergy there. Nor 
is this change by any means confined to the teachers of religion, 
inasmuch as a gentleman of much talent, and very high celebrity in 
America, in speaking on this subject to the writer of this article, 
said, that he did not think there were two persons in Boston, who 
believed in the doctrine of the Trinity. This assertion, though it 
certainly cannot be intended to be literally understood, may serve to 
show the great prevalence of Unitarianism; in further proof of 
which it may be well to mention, that a very large and expensive 
place of worship, which has been recently erected to enforce Cal- 
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vinistic doctrines, has completely failed, and it was expected would 
be sold to its opponents.* 

The office of President of Harvard College having lately become va- 
cant, Dr. Kirkland, a professed Unitarian, was elected by a great ma- 
jority of votes.—U ntil very recently, U nitarianism has been confined 
to the town of Boston ; but at the last annual meeting of the Congre- 
gational clergy of the States of Massachusetts and Connecticut, it 
appeared that upwards of 100 ministers declared themselves con- 
verts to the new doctrine.t—Out of nine Congregational ministers 
in this tewn” (Boston) says another friend, ‘ eight are either Arians 
or Humanitarians.” Nothing like Calvinism is to be heard.” 

The sermon of Mr. Grundy, containing the foregoing account, was put into 
the hands of the Rev. Francis Parkman, now one of the Unitarian ministers of 
Boston, who was then in London. Mr. Parkman, thinking the account in the 
Note “ very incorrect,” addressed the following letter to Mr. Grundy, which we 
publish entire, pointed and italicised as we find it in the Monthly Repository, 
vol. vii. pp. 199 and 264, and to which we request the very particular attention 


of our readers. 


London, February 20, 1812. 
Rev. anp Dear Sir, 

Mr. ———— was kind enough to lend me a sermon, which you 
delivered a short time since, at the opening of a chapel in Liverpool. 
It contains towards the close, a note, respecting the supposed pro- 
gress of Unitarianism in the northern and eastern parts of the 
United States, and particularly in Boston. As I am a native of that 
place, and excepting a short visit in this country, have constantly 
resided there, and from my acquaintance, as a student of divinity, 
with most of its ministers, and attendance upon their preaching, 
have had the best opportunity of knowing their sentiments, as well 
as the general state of religious opinions among us, I hope you will 
pardon, dear Sir, the liberty I am taking, of mentioning some mis- 
statements in your note. ‘The account it gives of the cada 
progress of Unitarianism in America, is certainly incorrect. I will 
first mention a few facts, for which I can answer, with respect 
to Boston, and I think you will see, that the gentleman, who 
gave you the information, on which you relied, in his zeal for 
Unitarianism, has imagined occasions for triumph, which do not 
exist. 

We have, in Boston, twenty-one places for public worship. Of 
these, ten are Congregationalists. But there are also two Episco- 
palian, in which the service of the Church of England is read, with 
no other alterations, than those, which are adapted to the different 
state of the country. Of course, all the Trinitarian doxologies, the 
addresses of the Litany, &c. are used. One of the clergymen is an 
high churchman ; and I believe | am correct in saying, that both 
are decided Trinitarians. ‘There are also three Baptist churches, 
the ministers of which, and their leading hearers are Calvinists, and 

*'The Park Street church, doubiless, is intended. 


t The Massachusetts Convention must be intended, as the Congregational ministers of 
Mass. and Conn. never meet together in convention. 
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Calvinism is uniformly maintained. Besides these, there are two 
Methodist meetings. I will not undertake to say, whether they are 
Arminian, or Calvinistic; for I scarcely ever attended them, and 
indeed, I believe, the distinction, so common in this country, between 
the Wesleyan and the Whitefieldian Methodistsis very little known 
in ours. At least, in common with the Baptists, they are decided 
Trinitarians, and both pray and preach, as if this were a doctrine 
absolutely essential to Christianity. This certainly is not consistent 
with your friend’s very wide declaration, that “he did not think 
there were two persons in Boston, who believed in the Trinity.” 
You see, that of our twenty-one churches, there are seven, at least, 
that are Calvinistic or Trinitarian. Indeed, you would hardly look 
for Unitarianism among our Methodists or Baptists. 

But it is, 1 presume, to the Congregational churches, that your 
friend’s account must chiefly refer. With the ministers of these, I 
am well acquainted. I have always heard their preaching, and as a 
student of divinity, I constantly attended for two or three years 
their monthly meetings, when they frequently converse upon their 
religious opinions. ‘This ‘‘ Association”’ is composed, not only of 
the ministers of Boston, but of several of the neighboring towns. 
Of these gentlemen, about twenty in number, there is only one, 
whom, from anything I ever heard him offer, either in private, or in 
his pulpit, I, or any body else, would have a right to call an Unita- 
tarian. Even this gentleman, when I was in Boston, did not preach 
Unitarianism systematically. I never heard him express such views 
of the person of Christ, and it was rather from inference, that I 
could say he held them. Many of his people are widely different 
from him ; and, with the exception of two or three, or, at most four 
or five heads of families, I may safely say, that there is scarcely a 
parishioner in Boston, who would not be shocked at hearing his 
minister preach the peculiarities of Unitarianism. 

There is one church in Boston which may perhaps be said to be 
founded on Unitarian principles. Dr. Freeman of King’s Chapel, 
with his church, about thirty years ago, adopted an amended liturgy. 
But if you will admit what Mr. Belsham himself very fairly stated 
“that no man can justly be called by the name of a party, unless he 
willingly, and (if he be a minister) to a certain degree, openly, 
acknowledge himself of that party,’ Dr. Freeman can hardly be 
considered as an exception to the great majority of his brethren. 
For, though on other subjects he is as explicit and unreserved, as he 
is able and intelligent, I never heard him express an Unitarian 
sentiment ; and I believe he carefully avoids it in the pulpit, because 
it might unnecessarily disturb some of his hearers.—There is now 
one more gentleman in Boston, who, with his intimate friends, may, 
perhaps, be considered a Unitarian; but he maintains the same 
cautious reserve; and from neither his sermons, his prayers, nor his 
private conversation, could I infer that he was a Unitarian.—Now 
even admitting, what I hardly think I have a right to do, that these 
three gentlemen are Unitarians, to what can all this prudent reserve 
be ascribed, but to their conviction that the preaching of Unitarian 
doctrines would be offensive to their hearers, and injurious to their 
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usefulness ? In truth, the Congregational societies of Boston, as are 
most of those in the country, are composed of hearers of various 
opinions. Some of them are Calvinists, some of them Armuinians ; 
perhaps the greater part, without having minutely investigated, or 
having any very distinct views of the shades of difference among 
them, entertain a general liberality of sentiment. But, as I per- 
sonally know, from instances, too, of those who attend the three 
gentlemen I have just mentioned, they regard the doctrines of 
Unitarianism as unscriptural, and inconsistent with the great object 
and spirit of Christianity. 

Of our other seven Congre rational ministers, two are very decided 
Calvinists. One of these is the minister of the new church you 
mention. I know not how this church flourishes at present, but it 
was opposed, not because it was founded upon Calvinism; for this 
would be altogether inconsistent with our love of religious freedom, 
but on account of the intolerant spirit some of its first patrons 
displayed. Our other five ministers, if | must use so many names, 
which I do not like, are very far from Unitarians. You say they 
are all Arians or Unitarians ; as if these were very nearly the same. 
But | assure you they would contend for a-very great distinction, 
and holding, as I believe they do, high and exalted views of the per- 
son and mediation of Jesus Christ, resting on the merits of his atone- 
ment, his cross and passion, and zealous to pay the honor which they 
believe due to his name, they would, I think, be very unwilling to be 
confounded with the followers of Dr. Priestley. Some of them, I 
know, are utterly opposed to the sentiments and spirit of Unitari- 
anism. 

You say that Dr. Kirkland is a professed Unitarian, and mention 
him, as if his election to the Presidency of Cambridge University, 
were a decisive proof of the prevalence of your sentiments among 
us. Dr. K. was formerly one of the ministers of Boston, and what- 
ever his particular friends may think of his opinions, he never 
preached these sentiments. Nay, I may venture to say, that had Dr. 
Kirkland been an acknowledged lofecler of Unitarianism, he would 
not have been elected to that place. Unitarianism is too unpopular 
in the country, and his friends, who are at the same time the friends 
and governors of the University, with all the respect they most justly 
entertain for his exalted talents and character, and particularly for 
his candid and liberal mind, would, I believe, have deemed it 
necessary to sacrifice their private wishes, and consulted the inter- 
ests of the University in electing a President, whose sentiments 
were more agreeable to the great body of the Massachusetts clergy, 
of which, ex-officio, he is generally considered the head, and to the 
sentiments of the community at large. Had a decided Unitarian 
been elected, I really believe that the number of the students would 
have been diminished. 

I fear that I have already wearied you, but, my dear sir, you must 
permit me to say, that your account of the progress of Unitarianism 
in our northern and southern States, is altogether incorrect. In 
our own neighborhood, with the exception of those [ have mentioned, 
and, perhaps, one clergyman about forty miles from Boston, [ know 
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of no one whom you could call an Unitarian. In the western parts 
of Massachusetts, they are almost altogether Calvinists, or, as they 
term themselves, Hopkinsian Calvinists, who carry their system to 
great extremes, and are dissatisfied with everything that falls below 
their standard. This is a sect formed chiefly upon the system of 
the celebrated Dr. Edwards, and they are named from Dr. Hopkins, 
once a minister of Newport, who first published the system. They 
compose a numerous class of Christians in Rhode-Island, New- 
Hampshire, and Vermont, and are thought by many to be increas- 
ing. 

As for Connecticut, nothing else but Calvinism, in a greater or 
less degree, can flourish there. You may see an example of this in 
a pamphlet, which Mr. — was also kind enough to lend me, 
respecting the dismission of an able, pious, and intelligent minister 
(Mr. Abbot) from his people, on account of some differences of 
opinion. ‘The intolerant spirit that prevails in this, as well as in 
some other parts of New-England, is greatly lamented by very many 
serious, intelligent, and rational Christians among us, who are at 
the same time no less opposed to the other extremes of Unitarianism. 

I really cannot imagine what your friend could mean by his Con- 
vention of Massachusetts and Connecticut ministers, in which, on a 
single day, one hundred ministers declared themselves converts to the 
“new doctrine’!!! As you candidly acknowledge the doctrine to 
be new, so, I am sure, must have been the Convention that adopted 
it. The ministers of Connecticut, as far as | know, never meet in 
convention with those of Massachusetts. ‘They are members of a 
different State ; the constitution of their churches very different ;— 
that of Connecticut almost as rigidly Presbyterian, as the Kirk of 
Scotland, and that of Massachusetts, Independent. If ever such a 
Convention took place, it could have only been with the Calvinists 
of Connecticut, and their no less Calvinistic neighbors of the western 
parts of our State. But if such a body as this, who, before, would 
hardly acknowledge that man to be a Christian, who did not fully 
unite in all their articles of faith, could in onr pay become converts 
to Unitarianism, then surely the age of miracles has not ceased ; a 
new day of Pentecost has bee granted us, and the ‘“‘ new doctrine,” 
after the establishment of Christianity for more than eighteen hundred 
years, has by a sudden conversion, at last made progress.* 

I might mention other parts of America, in which I think it will 
be found that your friend’s account is very incorrect. In New-York, 
and especially in the city, where there are several distinguished 
ministers, there is a great attachment to Calvinism ; and this, though 





* This convention of the Connecticut and Massachusetts clergy is so very improbable, 
that I think your friend must have referred to the annual Convention of Massachusetts 
Congregational ministers, which takes place in Boston the last week of every May. It 
is composed of ministers of very various and opposite sentiments. They are, however, 
united in the care and distribution of a common fund for the relief of poor widows of their 
deceased brethren, very much in the same manner, as the three different dissenting denomi- 
inations in London. But when you consider that it is formed of men of such varieties of 
opinion, that many are Hopkinsians, and many are Calvinists, you will think that such a 
conversion to Unitarianism, as your friend and yourself seem so much to rejoice in, is 

uite as improbable as would be the same conversion among the united Presbyterians, 
Tdipedddents, and Baptists in London 
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I am not so well acquainted with particulars, is the general spirit of 
our more southern churches. Indeed, in the Carolinas, in Tennes- 
see, in Georgia, Methodism very much prevails ; and in the Presby- 
terian churches of any note, the ministers, as far as | know, are 
most decided Calvinists. In Philadelphia, where Dr. Priestley used 
to preach to a very few hearers, there is an Unitarian church. But 
this is really the only one that | know of; and in general I would 
say, that multitudes, who reject the doctrines of Calvinism, are 
equally opposed to those of Unitarianism. 

But I really beg pardon, my dear Sir, for this very long letter. 
From a stranger, I feel that it needs apology. But I have only 
stated facts, without, as I hope, any coloring or exaggeration. To 
such, as a friend of truth, I think you cannot object. I only wished 
to show as I trust I have done, without offence, that in Boston, in 
New-England, and in America at large, we are Nov, and permit 
me to add, as long as we study the Scriptures, I believe we suHaLu 
noT, become converts to your ‘‘ new doctrine.” 

I am, dear Sir, with respect, yours. rr 


We feel authorized to say that the writer of this very extraordinary letter, 
who subscribes himself “ F. P.,” is the Rev. Francis Parkman of Boston; since 
Mr. Parkman is referred to as the writer of it by Mr. Belsham, in his Memoirs 
of Lindsey ; and since Mr. Grundy addressed his reply to Mr. Parkman, by 
name. 

Before offering our own remarks on the letter of Mr. Parkman, it may be 
proper again to introduce the Philadelphia minister, and hear what he has to 
say respecting it. 


** Mr. Grundy’s correspondent,” he says, “‘ certainly went too far ; 
for, with the exception of Dr. Freeman’s church, no place of wor- 
ship is avowedly Unitarian.” —‘‘ The truth is, at Boston, there is 
considerable diversity of sentiment, yet great liberality and candor ; 
the people are serious and inquiring ; no wonder, then, if, in the 
same congregation, we find Unitariaus and Trinitarians. In this 
state of things, particularly as many worthy persons, advanced in 
years, retain a strong atiachment to the tenets which prevailed in 
their early days, it has not been deemed either expedient or proper, 
to preach in a controversial strain, or change the name of Congre- 
gationalist for that of Arian, &c. But although Dr. Freeman’s 
church, as well as the Congregational churches, still retains its 
original name, and although there are some Trinitarians who stated- 
ly attend there, it ought to be known, that King’s Chapel at Boston 
is as much a Unitarian place of worship, as Essex Street chapel in 
London ; and also, that Dr. Freeman and Mr. Cary, the officiating 
ministers, have no reserve on that subject.’ Monthly Repository, 
vol. vii. p. 649. 

In remarking on the foregoing communications, especially the letter of Mr 
Parkman, we shall not undertake to reconcile his testimony with that of some 


other Unitarians, who wrote at the same period. Speaking, for instance, of 


Dr. Freeman, Mr. Parkman says, “ Though on other subjects he is as explicit 
and unreserved, as he is able and intelligent, I never heard him express an Uni- 
tarian sentiment ; and I believe he carefully avoids tt in the pulpit, because it 
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might unnecessarily disturb some of his hearers.’ But the Philadelphia minis- 
ter says, “It ought to be known, that King’s Chapel at Boston, is as much an 
Unitarian place of worship, as Essex Street Chapel, in London; and also that 
Dr. Freeman and Mr. Cary, the officiatiny ministers, have no reserve on that 
subject.” 

William Wells Esq. of Boston, in a letter to Mr. Belsham, dated March 21, 
1812, and published in the Memoirs of Lindsey, says, “ Most of our Boston 
clergy and respectable laymen are Unitarian.” “I may safely say, the general 
habit of thinking and speaking upon the question in Boston, is Unitarian.” But 
how does this compare with the testimony of Mr. Parkman. Speaking of the 
members of the Boston Association,he says, “ Of these gentlemen, about twen- 
ty in number, there is ony onz, whom, from anything I ever heard him offer, 
either in private or in his pulpit, J, or any body else, would have a right to 
call an Unitarian.” “ With the exception of two or three, or, at most, four or 
five, heads of families, I may safely say, that there is scarcely a parishioner in 
Boston, who would not be shocked at hearing his minister preach the peculiari- 
ties of Unitarianism.”—Again, Mr. Wells says, “ With regard to the progress of 
Unitarianism, I have but little to say. Its tenets have spread very extensively 
in New England.” But Mr. Parkman says, “ With the exception of those 


{three] I have mentioned, and, perhaps, one c! 


ergyman about forty miles from 
Boston, I know of no one whom you could call an Unitarian.” 

Leaving Mr. Wells and Mr. Parkman, both Unitarians and men of intelli- 
gence, to settle these contradictions between themselves, we shall assume, in 
what we have to offer, that Mr. Parkman stated in his letter what he believed 
to be the truth. And, assuming this, we proceed to show, that there must have 
been a system of concealment, studied concealment, practised by the Unitarians 
of Boston, such as probably never before existed in any similar case. What, 
Jet it be inquired, was the actual religicus state of Boston, at the date of Mr 
Parkman’s letter? We hazard nothing in saying, that Unitarianism was then 
at its height here. Its prospects never were brighter, nor its prevalence 
greater, than they were then. If any doubt this, let them look at the subject, 
and determine for themselves. In 1812, the Unitarian leaven had been secretly 
working in this city for a very considerable time. Dr. Freeman had been set- 
tled, and Trinitarian worship banished from his chapel almost thirty years. In 
1789, Dr. Freeman writes to Mr. Lindsey of London, “'There are now many 
churches in Boston, in which the worship is strictly Unitarian.” Again he 
writes, in 1792, “‘.4n abundant harvest has been produced in the vicinity of Bos- 
ton.” From 1804 to 1811, the Monthly Anthology was published in Boston, 
conducted by some of the first literary characters, clergymen and others, then 
in the place, the whole influence of which, so far as it related to religion at all, 
was éxerted, not nominally, but undeniably, in support of Unitarianism. In 
1809, an edition of “the Improved Version of the New Testament” was pub- 
lished in Boston, and circulated as widely as possible. In 1812, the General 
Repository was commenced at Cambridge, which, in zeal for Unitarianism, has 
never been surpassed by any periodical work in this country. Look also at the 
religious state of Boston, as exhibited in its more prominent citizens, in 1812. 
Among the clergy, were Holley, and Buckminster, and Thacher, and Channing, 
and Freeman, and Cary, to say nothing of Lathrop, Elliot, and Lowell ;* and 
among the laity, were the greater part of the leading Unitarians of the present 

* The first church in Boston was destitute in 1812. It buried one Unitarian minister in 
1811, and settled another in 1813. 
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day. Indeed, we express the opinion of intelligent and experienced men, good 
judges, when we say, that Unitarianism was at its height in Boston, in 1812 
To adopt the language of Mr. Wells, already quoted, “ Most of our Boston 
clergy and respectable laymen are Unitarian.” ‘The general habit of thinking 
and speaking upon this question in Boston, is Unitarian.” Or, in the more re- 
cent language of a writer in the Christian Examiner, “ Boston was” then “ full 
of Unitarian sentiment and feeling.” Vol. iii. p. 114. 

Such, then, was the actual religious state of Boston, in 1812. Let us now 
turn to Mr. Parkinan, and see what opportunities he had enjoyed for becoming 
acquainted with this state of things. On this subject we can add nothing to 
what he has himself told us. 


“T am a native of that place, and, excepting a short visit in this 
country, have constantly resided there; and from my acquaintance, 
as a student in divinity, with most of its ministers, and attendance 
upon their preaching, have had the best opportunity of knowing their 
sentiments, as well as the general state of religious opinions.”’— 
‘‘ With the ministers of these” (the Congregational churches) “ ] 
am well acquainted. I have always heard their preaching, and, as 
a student of divinity, I constantly attended, for two or three years, 
their monthly meetings, when they frequently converse upon their 
religious opinions.” 


Keeping in mind the actual religious state of Boston at this time, and the op- 
portunities of Mr. Parkman for becoming acquainted with it, as detailed by 
himself, let our readers now look back, and consider his testimony again. And 
assuming, as we do, that he meant to tell the truth, let them repress (if they 
can) their astonishment, at the gross and palpable ignorance in which this young 
man was kept,—and at the system of concealment which must have been prac- 
tised, in order to keep him in this state. ‘“ Only one” minister of the Boston 
Association a Unitarian; and “I never heard him express such views of the 
person of Christ, and it was rather from inference that I could say he held 


them”! 


“ With the exception of two or three, or, at most, four or five heads of 
families, there is scarcely a parishioner in Boston who would not be shocked, at 
hearing his minister preach the peculiarities of Unitarianism”! “ I never heard 
him” (Dr. Freeman) “ express an Unitarian sentiment”! The “ hearers” in “ the 
Congregational societies of Boston” “ regard the doctrines of Unitarianism as 
unscriptural, and inconsistent with the great object and spirit of Christianity” ! 
—Unitarians, with a view to free themselves from the charge here fastened 
upen them, may call in question the veracity of Mr. Parkman, if they please. 
We shall not do it. We assume that he spoke what he believed to be the truth ; 
and if he did, how grossly was he deceived! With all his opportunities, how 
little did he know of the actual religious state of Boston and the surrounding 
region! And, to reiterate what we have already said and repeated—what a 
close and studied concealment must have been practised, thus to impose upon 
» him, and no doubt others, and keep them in the dark on this most interesting 
subject! 

But we learn the fact of concealment, in the letter of Mr. Parkman, from 
what he knew, as well as from what he did not know. Though he did not 
know there was much Unitarianism existing, either in city or country, he did 
know that what Unitarians there were, were in the habit of maintaining a “ cau- 
tious reserve.” He did know that Dr. Freeman “ carefully avotds it (Unita 
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rianism) in the pulpit, because it might unnecessarily disturb some of hishearers.” 
He did know another “ gentleman in Boston who, with his intimate friends, may 
perhaps be considered a Unitarian ; but he maintains the same cautious reserve ; 
and from neither his sermons, his prayers, nor his privaTE CONVERSATION, 
could I infer that he was an Unitarian.” And knowing these things, Mr. P. 
had sagacity enough to inquire, “'To what can all this prudent reserve be 
ascribed, but to the conviction that the preaching of Unitarian doctrines would 
be offensive to their hearers, and injurious to their usefulness?” Mr. P. well 
knew, as appears from his letter, that “the Congregational societies of Boston 
are composed of hearers of various opinions ;” that “ some of them are Cal- 
vinists, some of them Arminians;” that “ with the exception of four or five 
heads of families, there is scarcely a parishioner who would not be shocked at 
hearing his minister preach the peculiarities of Unitarianism ;” and that for fear 
of shocking them, their ministers were constrained to “ maintain a cautious 
reserve.” ‘The Philadelphia minister, too, had learned, during his visit to Bos- 
ton, that “ in the same congregation” there were Unitarians and Trinitarians ; 
and that, “in this state of things, particularly as many worthy persons, advanced 
in years, retain a strong attachment to the tenets which prevailed in their early 
days, it has not been deemed either expedient or proper, to preach in a contro- 
versial strain, or to change the name of Congregationalist for that of Arian.” 

It further appears from the letter of Mr. Parkman, not only that he knew of 
the “ cautious reserve ” practised by Unitarians in Boston, but that he had him- 
self adopted the same prudent course. No one can read his letter, without per- 
ceiving an effort to cover up and conceal from his friends in England, at least 
some portion of the truth. Respecting the two or three ministers in Boston 
whom he, on the whole, judges to be Unitarians, he would seem not to be posi- 
tive, but affects to be in doubt. He dares not say expressly that Dr. Kirkland 
is a Unitarian, and yet it is evident from what he does say, that he believes he 
is. And as to the five ministers in Boston, who, though they are not Calvinists, 
“are very far from Unitarians,’ he is careful not to disclose, with defi- 
niteness, their religious views. Indeed, we are authorised to say, that Mr. 
Parkman left his friends abroad in doubt, as to his own standing and sen- 
timents. One, in commenting on his letter, speaks of his “ zeal for Ortho- 
doxy’—as though he were a zealous Orthodox man. And Mr. Grundy, in 
replying to him, puts the question direct, ‘‘ Am I mistaken in the opinion I 
have formed, that you, in the sense so often referred to, are yourself a Unita- 
rian? I ask this question, because it appears to me so astonishing, that, if you 
are a Trinitarian, you should not have preached Trinitarianism any of the times 
you officiated in the chapel, where the sermon, which has caused your animad- 
versions, was delivered.” Monthly Repos. vol. vii. p. 501. 

But perhaps the most important part of Mr. Parkman's letter remains yet to 
be noticed. It is his testimony respecting Dr. Kirkland, and Harvard Univer- 
sity. We said, it will be recollected, in our introduction (vol. ii. p. 5.) “ Unitari- 
anism gained footing in Harvard University by concealment.” We referred 
there to the appointment of the Professor of Divinity. We may now say, 
and are able to prove, that the late President owed his appointment to conceal- 
ment. On this point, we can add nothing to the plain and explicit testimony of 


Mr. Parkman. 


“‘ Dr. Kirkland was formerly one of the ministers of Boston ; and, 
whatever his particular friends may think of his opinions, he never 
preached these (Unitarian) sentiments. Nay, I may venture to say, 


that had Dr. Kirkland been an acknowledged defender of Unitari- 
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anism HE WOULD NOT HAVE BEEN ELECTED TO THAT PLACE. Unita- 
rianism is too unpopular in the country.” ‘‘ Had a decided Unita- 
rian been elected, I really believe that the number of the students 
would have been diminished.” 

Here then, readers and fellow citizens of Massachusetts, you have the truth 
placed before you in the most unquestionable shape. You have it on the testi- 
mony of the Rev. Francis Parkman, now one of the Unitarian ministers of 
Boston in good repute, as to the manner in which you have been deceived and 
imposed upon, in regard to that institution which is, and ought to be, the College 
of the State. It is evident from this letter that, at the time of Dr. Kirkland’s 
appointment, it was well understood among “ his particular friends,” that he 
was a Unitarian. Indeed, the fact that he was, is now on all hands admitted. 
But did he openly and honestly avow his opinions? No, says Mr. Parkman, “ 
may venture to say, that had Dr. Kirkland been an acknowledged defender of 
Unitarianism, HE WOULD NOT HAVE BEEN ELECTED TO THAT PLACE” 

Now, fellow citizens, look at this thing for yourselves—and think of it—and 
make the best of it that you can. 

In reply to the remarks here made on the letter of Mr. Parkman, it may per- 
haps be said, that he used the word Unitarian in a restricted sense—that he 
expressly distinguishes between “ Arians and Unitarians,” applying the latter 
term only to “ the followers of Dr. Priestley.” 

But we ask, in the first place, could he fairly or properly use the term in this 
restricted sense ? He was replying, let it be remembered, to Mr. Grundy, who, 
in his sermon, had expressly defined the sense in which he used the word Unita- 
rian ;—‘ Unitarian, in contradistinction from Trinitarian, and referring solely 
to the object of religious adoration.’”” Remarking on a Note appended to this 


very sentence in the sermon of Mr. Grundy, with what propriety could he use 
the word in any other sense, than that in which Mr. G. had himself defined it ? 
Under these circumstances, how could he use the word in any other sense, 
without evincing either the most palpable blindness himself, or a disposition to 
blind and deceive others ? 

But we ask, in the second place, does it appear from Mr. Parkman’s letter, 
that he actually wses the word Unitarian in the restricted sense, confining it 
uniformly and solely to the followers of Priestley and Belsham? Let our readers 
examine his use of the word, and then judge for themselves. He says, “‘ There 
is one church in Boston which may, perhaps, be said to be founded on Unitarian 
principles. Dr. Freeman of King’s Chapel, with his church, about thirty years 
ago, adopted an amended liturgy,” &c. But was Dr. Freeman’s church 
“ founded on Unitarian principles” in the restricted sense? And when his peo- 
ple adopted their first amended liturgy, did they adopt the Unitarianism of 
Priestley, Lindsey, and Belsham? “I endeavored,” says Dr. Freeman ina 
letter to Mr. Lindsey, dated July 7, 1786, “I endeavored” to introduce your 
liturgy entire. But the people of the Chapel were not ripe for such a change 
Perhaps, in some future day, when their minds become more enlightened, they 
may consent to a further alteration.” 

Again, Mr. Parkman admits, though with great caution, that there are three 
clergymen in Boston, who may be called Unitarians. But does he mean to say 
that there are three, in the restricted sense—three, who may be regarded as 
“the followers of Dr. Priestley and Mr. Belsham ? If so, he is at issue with Dr. 
Channing, who says, in his letter to Mr. Thacher, “ I very much doubt whether 
one individual can be found, who could conscientiously subscribe to Mr. Bel- 
sham’s creed,” &c. 
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But further; Mr. Parkman clearly intimates, that although Dr. Kirkland had 
“ never preached Unitarian sentiments,” he was known, among “ his particular 
friends ” to be a Unitarian. But does he mean to insinuate that Dr. Kirkland, 
at the time of his election to the Presidency of Harvard College, was a Uni- 
tarian in the restricted sense—a Materialist, a Universalist, a Humanitarian of 
the lowest grade, a “ follower of Dr. Priestley?” We do not believe that Mr. 
P. will now say that such was his intention. 

But there are expressions in the letter of Mr. Parkman which show, we think 
conclusively, that he used the word Unitarian in the ordinary sense of it, the 
sense defined by Mr. Grundy; and, consequently, that the pretence we are ex- 
amining is without foundation. Speaking of the members of the Boston Asso- 
ciation, he says, “ There is only one whom, from anything I ever heard him 
offer either in private or in his pulpit, I, or any body else ’—any Bopy ELSE, be 
his definition of Unitarianism what it may—‘ would have a right to call a Uni- 
tarian.”—Again ; “ With the exception of those (three) I, have mentioned, and 
perhaps one clergyman, about forty miles from Boston,* I know of no one whom 
you” — You, Mr. Grundy, who have defined the sense in which you use the word 
Unitarian—“ whom you coutp cat a Unirarian.” 

We see not, therefore, how it can be pretended, and we presume it will not 
be, that in the letter here examined, the word Unitarian is employed throughout 
in an unusual and restricted sense. 





But should such a pretence be set up, and 
should it even be admitted, it will make very little difference as to the value of 
Mr. Parkman’s testimony. [If it should remove, in some measure, the appear- 
ance of ignorance on his part, as to the actual religious state of Boston in 1812, 
it will present him, on this very account, as a more competent witness, and his 
testimony will be rather strengthened than otherwise—as to the “ cautious re- 
serve’ maintained by ministers here, and the unworthy reasons of it—as to the 
concealment by means of which Dr. Kirkland obtained his office in Harvard 
College—and, indeed, as to all the more important points of the letter. 

Whatever explanations may be attempted, therefore, we thank Mr. Parkman 
most heartily for his letter; assuring him that, however it may have been 
received in England at the time of its publication, it will not be read on this 
side of the water without deep interest, and we believe much profit. 

We cannot conclude this discussion, though protracted already much beyond 
our intended limits, without offering a few thoughts for the consideration of 
the citizens of Boston, and more especially the Unitarians of Boston. We 
have here furnished you, fellow citizens and friends, with the means of seeing 
and knowing for yourselves in what manner your religious interests and con- 
cerns have, in years past, been managed. And we now ask most seriously, 
What do you think of these things? What think you of men, whom you have 
received to your bosoms, as faithful “ ministers of Christ, and stewards of the 
mysteries of God,” who were bound to declare to you all his counsel, and keep 
nothing back—of such men maintaining, as Mr. Parkman expresses it, a “ cau- 
tious reserve,” so that ‘neither from their sermons, their prayers, nor their 
private conversation, their real sentiments could be discovered. What think 
you of such persons being known among their “ particular friends ” in one char- 
acter, and passing themselves off before the public, and obtaining and hold- 
ing important offices, in another? What think you of their withholding 

* This “one clergyman” is supposed to be Dr. Bancroft of Worcester, who, as wé 
learn from his volume of sermons, is not a Unitarian, in the restricted sense. 
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from you, year after year, through a fear of displeasing you and losing your favor, 
what they secretly believed to be tLe truth of God? Are you willing to be 
treated in this way by your spiritual guides? Do you think it fair and generous 
treatment? Do you think it a suitable return for the respect, the confidence 
and the very liberal support, which you have given them? 

In the letters here published, you hear of ‘“ many worthy persons advanced 
in years,” who “retain a strong attachment to the tenets which prevail- 
ed in their early days,” and to avoid displeasing whom the system of reserve 
and concealment was begun and continued. Now these “ worthy persons 
advanced in years” were your fathers and mothers. They were those who 
early devoted you to God, who endeavored to train you up in his fear, and from 
whom, as your hearts testify, you received your best religious impressions 
These venerable ancestors, many of whom have gone, we doubt not, to heaven 
believed and loved the truth as it is in Jesus. And they left you under the care 
of teachers who, they were led to suppose, believed and loved the same pre- 
cious truths as themselves. But it seems from letters here laid before you, that 
your pious fathers and mothers were deceived. They were imposed upon, in 
respect to their most important interests. They did not know that their min 
isters were Unitarians. How should they know it? A “ cautious reserve’ 
was kept up; and neither from the sermons, the prayers, nor the private conver- 
sation of those who instructed them, could their real sentiments be gathered. 
Your fathers would have been “ shocked,” as Mr. Parkman testifies, if they had 
heard “ their ministers preach the peculiarities of Unitarianism ;” and yet some 
of these ministers* held these very peculiarities, and would not disclose them 
We repeat then the question, Fellow citizens, how ought you to regard this 
treatment of your venerated fathers and mothers ? What say you to the cruel 
imposition which was put upon them Was it fair? Was it Christian ? Was 
it what your ane estors had a right to expect ? Would the apostle Paul think 


I I 
} 


you—nay, would any fair and honorable man—have consented to manage in 
such a way ?>—But this, you see, was the way in which Unitarianism planted 
itself in the midst of you. It came in by concealment. It “crept in una- 
wares.” We wonder not at all, considering the various devices which have 
been practised, that Evangelical religion has been, to a great extent ted 
out from these churches. The greater wonder is, and to the credit of the 
citizens of Boston it ought to be spoken, that there is so much the appearance 
of ancient order, and principle, and piety still remaining 

But you will say, perhaps, these are old affairs. The present Unitarian 
ministers, especially those who have been recently settled, are not responsible 
for the errors of those who preceded them. And we allow that they are not, 
any farther than they are consenting to them, and are in fact practising the 
same things. It was stated in the Introduction to our present volume, page 7 


that Unitarianministers now are not « xplicit. “ The discussions and disclosures 
ofa twenty years’ controversy have brought them out, on several points; but 
over others of equal importance, there is still thrown a covering of disguise.” 
If your ministers really believe that the Bible is not itself the word of God—and 
that Jesus Christ was no more than a human being— and that there is no devil— 
and no future endless punishment for the wicked ;—if they actually believe thus, 
as the most of them unquestionably do ; then why do they not now frankly tell 
youso? Why dothey not preach out their sentiments, and dwell upon them, and 
disabuse those of their confiding hearers who are living, as they think, in supersti 
*« Most of our Boston clergy are Unitarians.’—Mr. Wells’ Lette 
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tion and error ? Why are they afraid—as Dr. Bancroft assures us many are afraid* 
—to preach what they believe, on any of the important subjects of religion ? 
Between Unitarian ministers and their hearers, it is not our province to inter- 
fere, except in the way of publishing facts, affording light, and urging motives. 
This is all the right that we have in the case, and all we desire to have. If, 
fellow citizens of Boston and the country, you are satisfied and pleased with the 
doctrines of Unitarianism, as constituting a religion in which you mean to live 
and to die,—then hear these doctrines. You must have your choice. But, we 
beseech you, hear them all. Insist upon it with your teachers that they shall 
be plain and full, and drop all disguise, and bring before you their whole system 
The present is no time for “ cautious reserves,” and temporizing concealments, 
** For there is nothing covered that shall not be revealed, neither hid that shall 


not be known.” 
—p>— 


HOW TO PROVIDE SERMONS. 

We present the following extract to our clerical readers, not that we suppose 
they will need, or will be inclined, to avail themselves of the expedients it sug- 
gests, but merely as a matter of curiosity. It is taken from a volume of mis- 
cellaneous sermons, published by the Rev. Dr. Freeman, of Boston, in 1812. 
Having asserted that a minister “ cannot compose two, or even one discourse 
every week, and continue the practice during life,’ and consequently, if ‘ two 
sermons are expected to be preached in the same pulpit, recourse must be had 
to some practicable means of supplying this demand” ; he proceeds to suggest 
several ways, in which the needed supply may be furnished. One is, “ to have 
two ministers in every church ;” a second, “ that of frequent interchanges ;” 
and a third, that of repeating “ old sermons.” 

** Another means for supplying the demand for a variety of ser- 
mons, a means to which few preachers in this country have yet ap- 
plied, is to transcribe them from printed discourses. This practice 
has been recommended by several eminent authors; but it is an 
objection to it, that ‘ he who lives by theft is always poor.’ ” 

“Tf the public sentiment and the customs of the country would 
permit a clergyman, in the first years of his ministerial life, before 
his sermons are old enough to be preached a second time, openly to 
read, on one part of the Lord’s day, from printed books, the sermons 
of the best English divines, it would both conduce to the edification 
of his hearers, and enable him to employ more time and pains in 
studying and perfecting his own compositions. But as this indul- 
gence will probably not be granted to him at present, he must have 
recourse to other means of supplying the deficiencies of his own in- 
vention. ‘To steal is criminal; but it is not unlawful to borrow. 
He may be allowed, therefore, to borrow the plan of his discourse 
from one author, the explanation of his text from another, and his 
proofs from a third, and to insert long quotations of eloquent or in- 
structive passages.” 

* Another way of obtaining sermons, is to translate them from 
the works of authors in a foreign or dead language.”’ 

** It is a necessary caution to a preacher, whose sermons are either 
compilations or translations, that he should be careful to distinguish, 
by some mark which will be understood, between those parts which 
are borrowed, and those which are properly his own. For he knows 


* Sermons, page 392. 
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not what will be the fate of his manuscripts after his decease. His 
partial heirs may think proper, not to commit them to the flames, 
but to print them, to the injury of the public, or of his own reputa- 
tion. It is by the want of this care, that the good name of an au- 
thor, who on the whole is entitled to esteem, may be tarnished. For 
the sermons, which he may have put together without any view of 
obtaining fame by them, but entirely for the edification of the con- 
gregation of C hristians, to whom they were delivered, have been 
injudiciously brought to light when the writer of them was no more ; 
and after the public has applauded them for a while, a critic, more 
acute than benevolent, has at length announced to the world, that 
the praise which has been bestowed is misapplied, for that the pre- 
tended author is a plagiary: in consequence of which the unfortu- 
nate compiler or imitator has lost the greatest part of the credit, 
which he had obtained by his genuine productions.” 

“ Tt will perhaps appear from observations which have been made, 
that though it may be easy to write many sermons, yet that it is very 
difficult to produce a good, or an original sermon. From a just 
view of the imperfection of tie human understanding the hearer will 
learn candor, and the preacher humility. If, in the course of his 
life, he has the happiness of being able to produce one original work, 
which illustrates an important doctrine of Christianity, or adds a 
new motive to the practice of the duties of religion, he has not lived 
in vain. But if this favor is denied him, as it probably will be, be- 
cause it is bestowed on few, he should not murmur against Heaven 
God will send light upon the earth, though not by him, yet by means 
of other men: he should be content, therefore, to walk in the paths 
which they mark out, to borrow the thoughts which they originate, 
and to preach what they preach.” 


CHARACTER OF DR. BELLAMY, AS A PREACHER. 


The following account of Dr. Bellamy, is from Rev. Dr. Trumbull’s History 
of Connecticut. 

“Dr. Bellamy was a large and well built man, of a commanding 
appearance ; had a smooth, strong voice, and could fill the largest 
house without any unnatural elevation. He possessed a truly great 
mind, generally preached without notes, had some great point of 
doctrine commonly to establish, and would keep close to his point 
until he had sufficiently illustrated it ; then, in his ingenious, close, 
and pungent manner, he would make the application. When he 
felt well, and was animated by a large and attentive audience, he 
would preach incomparably. Though he paid little attention to lan- 
guage, yet when he became warm and was filled with his subject, 
he would, from the native vigor of his soul, produce the most com- 
manding strokes of eloquence, making his audience alive. There 
is nothing to be found in his writings, ‘though a sound and great di- 
vine, equal to what was to be seen and heard in his preaching. His 
pulpit talents exceeded all his other gifts. It is difficult for any man, 
who never heard him, to form a just idea of the force and beauty of 
his preaching. 
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Notices. 





** While I was an undergraduate at New Haven, the Doctor preach- 
ed a leeture for Mr. Bird. At the time appointed, there was a full 
house. The Doctor prayed and sang; then rose before a great as- 
sembly, apparently full of expectation, and read, Deut. xxvii. 26, 
‘Cursed be he that confirmeth not all the words of this law to do 
them : and all the people shall say, Amen.” The number and ap- 
pearance of the people animated the preacher, and he instantly pre- 
sented them with a view of the twelve tribes of Israel assembled on 
Mount Ebal and Mount Gerizim, according to the divine appoint- 
ment, and the audience were made to hear the Levites distinctly read- 
ing the curses, and all the thousands of Jacob repeating them, utter- 
ing aloud their approving Amen. ‘Twelve times, says the Doctor, 
it goes, round, round all the camp of Israel, Cursed be the man who 
committeth this or the other iniquity. Nay, round it goes, through 
all the thousands of God’s chosen pe ople, Cursed be he that con- 
firmeth not all the words of this law to do them: and all the people 
shall say, Amen. By universal consent, (the approving Amen of all 
the congregation of Israel.) he who did not yield a cheerful and uni- 
versal obedience to the whole law, was cursed. From this striking 
and general view of the subject, the Doctor observed, that it was the 
ancient doctrine of the church, which God took great pains to teach 
them, that every sin deserved the eternal curse and damnation of 
God : or that the wages of every sin was death. Having, from a va- 
riety of views, established this leading point; that all parties might 
be treated fairly, he brought the objector on to the stage, to remon- 
strate against the doctrine he had advanced. When he had offered 
nis objections, Gabriel was brought down to show him the futility of 
his objections, and the presumption and impiety of making them 
against the divine law and government. ‘They were clearly answer- 
ed, and the opponent was triumphantly swept from the stage. The 
argument gained strength and beauty through the whole progress, 
The deductions were solemn and important: The absolute need of 
an atonement, that sin might be pardoned, or one of the human race 
saved : the impossibility of justification by the deeds of the law: the 
immaculate holiness and justice of God in the damnation of sinners. 
They were stripped naked, and their only hope and safety appeared 
to be an immediate flight to the city of refuge. The truths of the 
Gospel were established, and God was glorified. No man was more 
thoroughly set for the defence of the Gospel.” 


NOTICES. 


Ir was observed ina Note, p.199 of this volume, that we had been informed that “the 
Christian Examiner, after completing the volume for 1828, was to cease ; or to be trans- 
formed into something of a more pacific character.’’ Since the above was printed, the 
new work has made its appearance, with the title of ‘‘ Christian Examiner and General 
Review ;” (not Theological Review, as before ;) ‘“‘ New Series, No. 1.” Of the character 
of it, we are not yet prepared to speak.—The number of the old Christian Examiner for 


November and December, is not yet published. 


Oar patrons will be happy to learn that we have at present on hand a great number of 
original articles—some of them very valuable—which we are intending to publish as fast 


as our pages will admit. While our correspondents are entitled to our grateful acknowl- 
edgements, and are earnestly requested to continue their favors, they must not impute 
blame to us, if they do not always find their articles published as early as they anticipated. 

The present number contains four pages more than our conditions specify. The num- 
ber for January contained eight additional pages. Were our list of subscribers so en- 
larged as to cover the increased expense, we should be happy to increase permanently 


the size of our work. 





